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An Examination of the Report of the Berbice Commissioners, 
and an Answer to the Letters of James Stephen, Esq. re- 
specting the Crown Estates in the West Indies, published tn 
the Courier, under the Signature of “ Truth.” By Joseph 
Marryatt, Esq. M. P. 8vo. ‘Pp. 122, Richardson. 1817, 


(Concluded from p. 622, Vol. 53.) 


THERE could have been no justifiable reason, when the Com- 
missioners found the mortality among the slaves increasing so 
rapidly, for not sending their Secretary, Mr. Zachary Ma- 
caulay, to the West Indies, whose local knowledge, and more 
particularly his personal experience in the management of 
slaves, might have been most beneficially exercised on these 
unfortunate estates. But they had not, we suppose, a suffi- 
cient temptation to hold out, as a stimulus to the torpid phi- 
lanthropy of this worthy agent ;—the times are changed, and 
the poor and humble overseer of slaves had become a rich and 
powerful merchant, great in wealth and influence, and greater 
still in his own estimation! When theeCommissioners took 
upon themselves this important trust, they were to exercise it 
in subjection to the instructions they were to receive from the 
Lords of the Treasury. And Mr. Marryat exhibits some 
notable instances of their, conscientious obedience to these 


instructions. 
Vol. 52, No. 226, March, 1817. B 
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2 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


‘* According to the criginal instructions of the Commissioners, 
founded upon the Treasury minute of the 2nd July, 1811, the agents 
were directed as follows. ‘ You are not to remove from their pre- 
‘ sent employment, any negro, or other slaves, which may have been 
‘ bona fide employed in his majesty’s service, or in any public work, 
* and which shall be certified to be employed in his domestic service.’ 
Notwithstanding this injunction, Mr. De Ja Court, on the 27th of 
January, 1813, wrote to General Murray, then just retiring from 
the government of Berbice, in the following terms. ‘ I am ordered 
‘by the Commissioners of his majesty's property in South America, 
‘to withdraw from the government and the fort, all the negroes per- 
‘ mitted hitherto to be employed at both ; and it is in consequence of 
‘ these orders, that 1 must request your Excellency, when relieved 
‘ from this government, to give these negroes or other slaves belonging 
‘to the crown, into the hands of the Commissary of the Winkel 
‘Department, who will follow my instructions with the same.’ 
General Murray in his answer, declined complying with this mandate 
ef Mr. De Ja Court, having received no instructions to that effect, 
and not considering his communication a sufficient authority for him 
toactupon. — 

*€ On the Ist of February, 1813, Governor Gordon having taken 
the command, Mr. De la Court addressed a similar application te 
him, adding, ‘ if your Excellency thinks with General Murray, that 
‘ my communication is not authority to act upon, I must request to 
‘know, whether av authentic extract from my dispatches, signed by 
‘ Mr. Z. Macaulay, the Secretary of the Commissioners, would be 
‘ authority enough for your Exellency ; this being the only one I am 
‘as yetable to produce.” The answer of Governor Gordon is as 
follows. ‘ In acknowledging your letter of yesterday, I beg leave to 
‘inform you, that I. cannot comply with your demand to surrender 
‘the domestics inthe service of the evil government, and pioneers 
‘and artificers employed in his majesty’s fortifications, which I shall 
‘retain, agreeably to the intent and purport of the Treasury minute, 
‘ dated 2nd of February, 1811, until commanded by his majesty's 
* ministers, to place them under yeur protection. 

‘ This correspondence shows that tlie Commissioners issued orders, 
in direct opposition to the minute of the Lords of the Treasury, 
which directed the crown property to be delivered up to them with this 
express reservation, that ‘ the said coinmission should be instructed 
‘ not to remove from their present employments, negroes employed at 
‘his majesty’s works, and in the service of the Governor.’ It 
farther shows, that when the Governor presum ed to consider an 

extract from the dispatches of the Commissioners, signed by Mr. Z. 
Macaulay, their Secretary, as insufficient authority to supersede the 
directions of his majesty’s ministers, they gave their agent credit for 
his * firm and intelligent defence against their enemies ;' and doubt 
not, ‘ be could and would have accomplish ed more for the estates 

“and slaves, if he had not met with great opposition and embarrass- 
‘ meat, from ihe public and private cnemies of the commission, from 
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‘some of whom, he might justly have expected rather encourage- 
¢ ment and assistance !' 
‘¢ The Commissioners are bound to make good this charge against 
the Berbice Planters, or to have it considered as one of the many 
calumnies which have been propagated against the character of all 
persons connected with the West Indies. The assertion thus 
impressed on the minds of the Lords of the Treasury and the public, 
of the great opposition and embarrassment which the commission had 
to encounter, both from public and private enemies, is fully contra- 
dicted, as far as Col. Macalester and Mr. De la Court are concerned, 
by their letters; which, as quoted by Mr. Macaulay, stated the 
ready access given them to the principal plantations, and the opportu- 
nity of examining the manner in which the negroes were treated. 
On the arrival of Mr. Walker, to supersede Mr. De la Court as 
agent, one of the first planters in Berbice waited on him, at the 
request of a number of the most respectable gentlemen in the colony, 
to express to him their particular wish, that he would, on all occa- 
sions, visit their estates, to see the manner in which they were cone - 
ducted. They did this, with the double view of benefiting by -his 
ideas, and the Commissioners’ instructions: and having the real 
state of their negroes represented to the Commissioners, through the 
medium of an impartial man of respectability. Unless this liberal 
and friendly conduct can be construed into an opposition to their 
measures, or Mr. Walker will contradict this statement, the Com- 
missioners have most unjustly aspersed the Berbice Planters.” 


The Commissioners know very well that it is much easier to 
prefer charges than to support them. It behoved them, 
however, to be more careful in abusing public men merely 
because they did not chuse to pay implicit obedience to the 
directions of Mr. Secretary Macaulay. This man, it seems, 
has acted as interpreter general of British law, as well to the 
Berbice Commissioners as to the Sierra Leone Company ; the 
effects of his advice, in the latter capacity, are well known. 
British officers were induced, by his instructions, to take ships 
for which the British government were afterwards obliged to 
pay ; and the Courts of Sierra Leone were led, by his inter- 
pretation of British law, to condemn as felons men who were 
afterwards proved to have been guilty of no crime at all. On 
the present occasion, the Commissioners, instigated, no 
doubt, by the same evil spirit, censure their officious agent, for 
his insolence in reviling the King’s Governor for acting on 
the authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, 
by which the Commissioners themselves were bound, in oppo- 
sition to the private instructions of Mr. Zachary Macaulay ! 
Buoyed up by the authority which the assumed consequence 
of Zachary led the agent to impute to him, Monsieur De la 
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4 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


Court continued to dispute, as it were, the power of the 
Governor. 


‘* Another specimen of the manner in which Mr. De la Court 
conducted himself towards the constituted authorities, will appear in 
the following extract from his letter to Governor Murray, dated Ist 
of December, 1812. ‘ I wonder what your Excellency will say, if, 
‘ inviting an hungry man to your Excellency's table, he were first to 
‘enquire what dishes and toasts your Excellency would give him: 
‘ here it was the same case; your Excellency’s desire, was to make 
‘ an arrangement for the admittance of the government servants in the 
hospital: I invite your Excellency to leave them for nought, free of 
all expences whatever, to be treated as my own people, as long as 
our practititioner would be the same; and not satisfied with this 
‘ generosity, (the benefits of which had been enjoyed ever since my 
‘agency, and of which your Excellency is still availing himself, not- 
withstanding your Excellency’s blaming the hospital ;) not satisfied 
with this loyalty, your Excellency wanted to scrutinize my regula- 
‘tions. Iam sure your Excellency could as little expect to see them, 
‘as the hungry man your Excellency's bill of fare.’ After mature 
‘ consideration on this subject, I still approve of my conduc’, and 
‘ think to have acted as becoming to me in behalf of my constituents. 
Your Excellency is very welcome to give to my actions, the appella- 
tions and stigmas they do not merit, and which of course I must 
suffer as coming from the head of the government; I can do 
nothing, but shewing myself sensible of them, which I presume is 
the intention, and must be satisfactory to your Excellence. Well, 
Sir, be satisfied! I feel all what is hurtsome and humiliating in 
your Exceliency’s treatment, and it certainly hurts my feelings, but 
does by no means revile me. A man that is conscious of having 
done bis duty, and who is acknowledged as such by those that 
‘employ him, is superior to humiliations of that kind, and comforts 
‘ himself most effectually with a look on futurity, the certitude of 
‘ the support he will receive, and the testimony of his conscience.’ 

‘** His protest against Governor Bentinck, who forbad his rebuilding 
an hospital for the Winkel negroes, in a situation where it was a 
public nuisance, is in a style of equal impertinence, and fully justifies 
the following observations of the Governor, in his letter to Lord 
Bathurst, dated the 2nd of October, 1814. ‘ The proceedings 
‘ which the inclosures will develope to your Lordship, were commenced 
‘and carried on under the cloak of humility, pregnant with false 
‘ insinuations, degradiog and injurious to my character in the due 
‘ exercise of my office, and by the example highly detrimental to 
‘ good order and his majesty’s service, I trust the explanation given 
‘by me to your Lordship, will effect the removal of Mr. De la 
* Court from his employ; and thus check the mischief arising from 
‘bad example unpunished; as nothing is so apt to disturb the 
‘tranquillity of a small society, as insubordination of persons im 
© office,’ 
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« Such was the conduct of Mr. De la Court, ‘in the numerous 
‘ controversies with the local authorities, in which,’ (as the Commis- 
sioners say,) ‘ he was fr@ the first moment engaged ;’ and which 
they urge in extenuation of his conduct, as well as in defence of 
their own, for not having superseded him at an early period. In the 
judgment of most men, the vulgarity and insolence which he dis- 
played on these occasions, ought to have determined them to discharge 
him at once, even if he had given no other proofs of his unfitness for 
the office of their agent. 

“ From the concluding sentence of Governor Bentinck’s letter, it 
may reasonably be doubted, whether Mr. De la Court's being super- 
seded at last, was not rather the consequence of the. representations of 
the Governor, than the spontaneous act of the Commissioners.” 


The very qualities of this officious agent, the exercise of 
which should have induced the Commissioners to dismiss him 
instanter, were no doubt the strongest recommendations to 
their favour. We mean, the sacrifice of every other conside- 
ration to a passive, or rather indeed an active, though implicit, 
obedience to his secret instructions. Our readers, however, 
will probably be surprized to learn, that these philanthropists, 
par excellence, could sacrifice even their principles on occasion ; 
and would descend, most hypocritically, to soften down the 
most obvious and the most gross violations of humanity, into 
matters which required ‘ further elucidation,” 


** Mr. De Ja Court, however, appears to have possessed, in an 
eminent degree, one of the qualities which the Commissioners took 
care to apprize him they placed above ‘sobriety, diligence, a mild 
‘and steady temper, integrity, and an experimental knowledge of 
* the agricultural and manoafacturing business of the estates ;’ uamely, 
* fidelity to his instructions.’ He did his utmost to extend the autho- 
rity, and promote the views of his employers; and therefore was 
entitled to their best support and protection. 

‘* Prompted by this disposition, and following up the principle, on 
which the coffee estate St. Jan was abandoned, and the negroes 
transferred to the more laborious occupations of a sugar estate, he 

rsued the plan of the Commissioners, of ‘ furnishing to West 
‘ India Planters an example of successful cultivation, proceeding on 
‘ humane and liberal principles,’ by removing to Sandvoort estate, 
the wives of the slaves employed as artificers in the town of New 
Amsterdam. After the manner in which the Directors of the 
African Institution have reprobated the practice of separating slaves 
from the domain to which they belong, even when unaccompanied by 
the aggravating circumstance of separating them from their wives, it 
might have been presumed, that all the vials of their wrath would 
have been poured out, on the devoted head of the offender, who had 
dared thus to disgrace their management. 
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6 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


“‘ But Mr. Stephen will probably allege, that though the same 
gentlemen, who were Directors of the African Institution, were also 
Berbice Commissioners, they did not write or sanction, as such, the 
Report entitled, Reasons for Registry. In their Report, written in 
their latter character, they express much more moderate sentiments 
and gentler feelings upon this point ; as will appear from the foecowing 
extract of a letter addressed by their Secretary to Mr. De la Court, 
and dated the 2ist April, 1813. 

“« * The Commissioners have observed with considerable interest, 
your statement respecting the removal of those persons whom you 
‘ call field-women, froin town to Sandvoort ; and they cannot help 
‘ regarding the measure, as one which requires further elucidation. 
‘ At first sight, it seems a strong step, to remove these women trom 
‘their husbands, families, and connections in town, to field-wok on 
‘a plantation, and that too with some violence to ther feelings. 
‘ They think, however, that the reason for the step should have been 
‘ fully stated, before recourse was had to it; and if it were likely to 
‘ issue in serious discontent, or to induce the necessity of punishment, 
‘it would have been beiter to have delayed it, until the Commis- 
‘ sioners had an opportunity of considering it. One object, which 
‘the Commissioners have greatly at heart, that of encouraging the 
‘.formation of permanent and indissoloble domestic connections 
* among the slaves, appeers to be obstructed, rather than promoted by 
‘this proceeding The Commissioners wait for farther information 
‘on the subject. They wish me, however, to add, that in their 
‘ opinion, the view you have been led to take of the little sensibility 
‘ of these people to natural and social attachments, even if it were 
‘ speculatively correct, would by no means satisfy them that the 
* measure was right. They would only think it the more necessary 
‘to pursue such a course, as would be likely to excite and cherish 
‘ right feelings of this kind. They are not disposed, however, to 
‘ admit the correctness of the distinction, which they are aware is 
* currently made in the West Indies, between African and European 
‘sensibility, and which they regard as the effect of prejudice ; 
‘although it is doubtless true, that the pressure of West Indian 
‘ bondage is eminently calculated to weaken and even deaden the best 
* feelings of our nature, But even if the representation were correct ; 
* if conjugal attachments were ever so feeble among them ;—the 
‘ Commissioners would not deem the separation of man and wife, a 
‘ proper course to pursue, much Jess as any cure for the moral evil, 
‘as it respected either the women or their husbands. Unless, 
‘ therefore, there exist circumstances in this case, of which the Com- 
* missioners are not apprized, their present opinion is that the pro- 
‘ ceeding should be reversed.” 

‘« Here is a distinct acknowledgment on the part of the Commis- 
sioners, that the removal of these women from their husbands, 
families, and connections in town, to field-work on a plantation, had 
done violence to their feelings, that it had excited serious discontent, 
and probably induced the necessity of punishment, This strong 
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measure, however, is not condemned with any of those thundering 
denunciations, which, as Directors of the African Institution, they 
had pronounced against all those who removed negroes from one 
estate to another; their violence is now softened down into the 
language of modest doubt and gentle hesitation, Was it possible 
that any rational doubt could be entertained for a moment, whether 
forcibly separating wives from their husbands, tended rather to 
obstruct or promote the formation of permanent and indissoluble 
domestic connections among the slaves; an object which the Com- 
missioners say they have greatly at heart; and yet they wait for 
farther information on the subject! They avail themselves of this 
opportunity, to indulge in an imputation on the general character of 
the West Indians, that they make a distinction between African and 
European sensibility ; which they first use as a plea, and then refute 
asa prejudice, Although the present opinion of the Commissioners 
is, (an opinion however, they say, dependent upou circumstances, ) 
that the proceeding should be reversed, yet it does not appear that it 
ever was so by their order. 

‘* The Commissioners may safely be defied to produce a parallel 
case to this, in the whole history of West India management ; and 
it will ever stand recorded as a solitary act of violence and oppression 
exercised upon the slaves belonging to the crown in Berbice, while 
under the direction of the Right Honourable Nicholas Vansittart, 
James Gordon, William Smith, James Stephen, and William Wil- 
berforce, Esqrs. 

‘* Principles although immutable and inflexible in their nature, 
and not to yield even to necessity itself, when applied to the conduct 
of others, according to the doctrine of Mr. Macaulay, must bend or 
break, when they stand in the way of measures, which promise to 
increase the revenue of the estates under the management of the 
Berbice Commissioners, and augment the consignments of Messrs, 
Macaulay and Babington, This shameful violation of regard to 
conjugal attachment, and of every moral consideration, was certainly 
not the cause of Mr. De la Court's discharge ; for he continued in 
the service of the Commissioners nearly two years after this letter was 
written,” 


A more scandalous transaction, and a more flagrant viola- 
tion of principle, are not to be found in the annals of human 
inconsistency! Far be it from us, however, to involve the 
whole Commission in the shame and disgrace, which must, 
in the eyes of every unprejudiced man, attach to the conduct 
here described. They who took the most active part in the 
management of the concerns of the Commission must bear 
the greatest portion of censure, and on them too much blame 
cannot be bestowed, against them too much severity of ani- 
madversion cannot be exercised. When it is considered that 
these are individuals who have arrogated to themselves, as it 
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were, for a series of years, in parliament and in the world, 
exclusive claims to purity of principle and rectitude of con- 
duct; who have lavished the mest wanton and unrestrained 
abuse on all persons who had the misfortune to be possessed 
of property in the West Indies, or to be connected, in a 
commercial way, with the colonies; who have talked of 
humanity usque ad nauseam ; and that when these very men are 
seen lending, indirectly, if not directly, their countenance 
and sanction, to acts of duplicity, injustice, cruelty, and 
oppression ; we shall be found warranted in our expressions of 
astonishment at the extent of human frailty, and of human 
hypocrisy! Of this latter quality the. following is no bad 
specimen, 


c 
‘** Jn the correspondence with the agents for the Crown Estates in 

Berbice, Mr. Zachary Macaulay, their Secretary, adhered to his old 
practice as Secretary of the African Institution, of writing private as 
well as public letters. The following is a copy of one of the former 
description, which, after the death of Colonel Macalester, fell into 
the hands of the gentlemen on whom the charge of his aflairs de- 
volved, 

(PRIVATE.) 

‘«« « London, 25th February, 1812. 

«* Col. Macalester. 


«** My dear Sir, 

‘** T wrote you on the 22d, a private letter by the packet, sealed 
‘with the same seal which is affixed tothis. I mention this, to give 
‘ you an opportunity of detecting any attempt which may be made 
‘ to pry into its contents. The address on the outside cover is in my 
‘own hand-writing. I wish now to add a few lines to what I then 
* wrote. 

‘** In your letter to me of the 4th of January, you say, ‘ I 
‘visited five or six of the most noted plantations, and must confess, 
‘that in general the negroes were served, according to Dr. Collins's 
* principles; but the low price of the produce, necessitated the 
* planters to deal in a more economical manner with their people. 
Now not only myself, but all the commissioners, are somewhat 
surprised and puzzled by this statement: you cannot mean, that the 
negroes are now treated according to Dr. Collins's principles, 
because you distinctly say that they are not; ‘ the planter being 
* now necessitated to deal in a more economical manner with them,’ 
You must mean, then, that this used to be the case: and what 
mad could you have that this used to be the case? you could only 

ave the word of the planters themselvcs ; and surely this is nota 
ground on which to affirm so very improbable a fact. The planters 
have alwayssaid, not only in Berbice, but in every other island, even 
in St. Vincent's itself, where Dr. Collins blames so severely their 
management, that they used their negroes well. But are they 
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to be believed, merely because they say so? But what part of 
Dr. Collins’s plans can they even pretend at any time to have care 
ried into effect? Is not torture at this moment the law of the 
colony ?* May not any man whw catches a run-away negro, cut 
off his hand?+ Are not the slaves at their work, followed by 
drivers with whips in their hands?{ Is task-work ever thought of, 
or has it ever been? Are the women on an estate not worked 
equally with the men ?|j| Is any religious instruction given to the 
slaves, or has it ever been given? In short, what is it they can 
even pretend to have done im these respects ? Oh! they give -their 
negroes sufficient food and clothing. They may have done so, but 
we have only their word for that. You admit yourself, that they do 
not do itnow. They are necessitated to do otherwise. This plea of 
necessity is a very convenient one, but one of no weight whatever in 
the present case, where all that is requisite for the feeding of the 
negro, is either to cultivate provisions for him by his own labour, 
or to allow bim the time requisite for it. Let me caution you and 





‘“** Ifthe laws of Holland permit torture, why did not the Com- 
missioners and Mr. Macaulay remonstrate ‘with bis Me ‘jesty’s Minise 
ters against the continuance of such Jaws in a British Colony ?” 

«+ A man who kills a run- -away negro, may receive the reward 
allowed by the Colony on bringing in his band; but may not cut off 
his hand if he catches him alive, nor is he very likely so to do, because 
the reward for bringing bim in alive, is much greater than that for 
bringing in his hand when dead.” 

“+ Mr. Macaulay might as well infer from every schoolmaster 
having a rod, that all the boys in England are flogged to their lessons, 
A driver carries a whip, as an ensign of authority, as well as an 
instrament of punishment ; and thousands of negroes have worked all 
their lives without ever feeling the lash. A driver has no power to 
punish at his own will and pleasure ; he is generally accompanied in 
the field by a white overseer, and even under his directions cannot 
ponisb a negro for any offence with more than three lashes on most 
estates, and on none with more than six, withoat culling in the 
authority of the proprietor or marager. ‘This I understand to be the 
established usage in the Dutch Colonies ; and that any driver deviate 
ing from it, would be degraded and punished, and any overseer 
discharged.” 

“§ The difference in the quality of West India soil, and the 
greater or less facility with which laboar is performed at different 
seasons of the year, as well as the difference in the strength of 
individual negroes, render any regalar system of task-work impracti- 

cable. The system recommended i: | the instructions of the Commis« 

sioners, of employing a negro upon hire, after he has performed all be 

ought to perform—the reasonable work of a day, (Report, p. 27.) 
is cortainty not calculated to diminish their present labours.” 

* {| Women are not worked equaliy with the men in Berbice, or 

in any other West India Colony.” 
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Mr. De ta Court, against hastily giving ear to such representations, 
and hastily repeating them. State facts; such facts as you your- 
selves are witnesses of on this subject. You are not safe, if you 
build your opinions on the statements of others. Ina letter of Mr. 
De la Court's, after be had been a few days at Berbice, we have a 
similar judgment pronounced. Surely this is at Jeast premature. 
Soon after your letter arrived, there were with me two Berbice 
gentlemen, who had resided there for some time, who gave very 
different statements indeed of the state of things there. I am sure 
you will take in good part, what I now mention to you in confidence, 
and that you will encourage me to mention to you, privately, such 
points as may have struck the Commissioners as improper ; you may 
in this way have it in your power to avoid them. I have not heard 
a syllable of Mrs. Macalester. since you went hence. Your letters 
have been forwarded to Edinburgh ; there are here none either for 
you or Mr. Dela Court. I beg to be very kindly remembered to 
Mr. De ja Court ; and I very heartily pray, that God may bless the 
labours of you both, and make you extensively useful. I shall have 
an Opportunity in a few days of writing you by Mr. Richards, 
whom you may remember to have seen with me; and | shall be 
happy if his talents and local knowledge can be made useful to you. 
He is both a good planter and a good accountant; and [ should hope 
would be disposed to give good advice. 
‘* «] remain, my dear Sir, 
«* « Your's, very truly, 


(Signed) “ « ZACHARY MACAULAY. ” 


** This letter indicates the wishes and feelings, both of the com- 
missioners and their secretary and consignee. ‘hey are determined 
to believe no representations, favourable to the conduct of the West 
India Planters ; and when their agents report, that the negroes in 
Berbice, were ‘in general served according to Dr. Collins's prin- 
ciples, (the very system they had themselves recommended,) they 
are both surprised and puzzled ; and Mr. Macaulay attempts to argue 
the poor agents ont of the evidence of their own senses,—telling 
them that their statements, although founded upon ocular demon. 
stration, cannot possibly be true. 

** The bappy ingenaity with which Mr. Macaulay turns the tables 
epon Colonel Macalester, and pretends to confute’ him out of his 
own mouth, deserves particular notice. The Colonel asserted, that 
the negroes of Berbice were in general treated according to Dr. 
Collins's principles : bat because, he added, that the low price of 
produce, necessitated the planters to deal in a more economical 
manner with their people, Mr. Macaulay interprets the latier part 
of his statement, as altogether oversetting the former; and so far 
from allowing the planters even the merit of treating their negroes 
with humanity and kindness, as far as their means would permit, 
asks whether torture is not the law of the colony, whether aman 
who catches a run-away may not cut off his right hand, and so on, 
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in a way which leads to the presumption, that all these barbarities 
were actually practised; and then asserts, that it isa mere pretence 
to say the planters have done any thing to meliorate the situauon 
of the slaves in these respects. 

‘* When the agents are questioned concerning the good treatment 
of the negroes, they are strictly enjoined to ‘ state facts, such facts 
as you yourselves are witnesses of on this subject ;’ but in repre- 
senting the other side of the picture, they are asked generally, is 
there not such a law—may not a aan do so and so—without being 
required to state whether that law is not obsolete, or whether that 
which may be done, ever is done. 

**« Colonel Macalester, after visiting a number of the estates in 
Berbice, appears to have written to the Commissioners, that the 
planters gave their negroes sufficient food and clothing. ‘ They may 
‘ have done so,’ retorts Mr. Macaulay, ‘ but we have only their 
‘ word for that. You admit yourself, they do not do it now, they 
‘ were necessitated to do otherwise.’ Here again, Mr. Macaulay 
stretches the meaning of Colonel Macalester's words far beyond their 
fair construction. The Colonel indeed had said, that the low price of 
produce necessitated the planters to deal in a more economical 
manner with their people, but he did not apply this observation to 
their food and clothing. The rules of Dr. Collins, as the title-page 
of his book imports, extend to the general management and medical 
treatment of negroes, The Commissioners themselves describe it, 
as ‘ being invaluable, not only as a book of medical reference, but as 
‘ a book containing many useful and humane suggestions, the result 
* of long experience, for improving the general condition of plan- 
* tation slaves." Among other things, the Doctor recommenés negro 
houses built of stone, indestructible buildings, or hurricane houses, 
for their accommodation in case of fire or hurricanes, hospitals fitted 
up, as well as constructed, in a peculiar manner, aod religious 
instructors, to reside constantly upon the different estates. Now 
although the low price of produce might prevent the planters from 
adopting all these suggestions, it by po means follows, as Mr. Ma- 
caulay oncharitably infers, that they denied their negroes the requisite 
allowance of those essential articles food and clothing. 

*< So far from building his opinions on the statements of others, 
as Mr. Macaulay charges him with doing, Colonel Macalester 
reported what he had actually seen. Nevertheless, both he, and Mr, 
De la Court, the other agent, who it seems had pronounced a similar 
judgment upon similar evidence, that of bis own eyes, are cautioned 
against giving ear to such representations, and hastily repeating them. 
Nay more, Mr. Macaulay confronts their testimony with that of two 
Berbice gentlemen (respectable no doubt, but as usual nameless) who 
had given him very different statements. 

** Mr. Macaulay concludes with this hint to Colonel Macalester. 
* Tam sure you will take in good part, what | now mention to you in 
* confidence, and that you will encourage me to mention to you, 
* privately, such points as may have struck the Commissioners as 
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* improper. You may in this way have it in your power to avoid 
“them.’ A caution which, coupled with the preceding commen- 
taries, was admirably calculated to prevent Colonel Macalester, or 
Mr. De !a Court, from venturing upon any farther representations 
favourable to the humanity of the West India plantes.” 


And thus it is, that the characters of whole bodies of men 
are to be assailed, and ruined, by men, too, who make phi- 
lanthropy their boast—auye, and their trade! We venture to 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that greater hypocrisy, 
and less attention to truth and justice, have seldom been dis- 
played, in any epistolary communication, than in this private 
letter from Mr. Secretary Macaulay. On one point Mr, Mar- 
ryat gives him the most direct contradiction; and yet these 
assertions and proceedings are the works of men who could 
argue, for two whole days, in support of the abstract position, that 
it is not lawful, on any account, or for any purpose, to depart from 
the truth, in other words, to tell a lie!!! Wehave no doubt, 
however, that the ingenuity of Mr. Zachary would find some 
plausible excuse for this opposition of practice to principle! It 
1s well and truly observed by Mr. Marryat, that these gentlemen 
have two criteria by which they estimate the evidence of different 
persons, which without circumlocution, may be thus stated—to 
believe notlting in favour of the West- India Planters ; and to believe 
every thing asserted by themselves, or by their agents, except when 
such belief interferes with their first resolution, Thus it is, that 
though they reject, as has been seen, the testimony of an 
agent respecting the proper management of their estates by 
the Planters of Berbice ; they give implicit credit to the naked 
assertions of a Mr. Wray, a Missionary, who, being about to 
lose his Secupation, by the restoration of the colony to its 
former masters, deplores, by anticipation, the miseries to 
which the slaves will be exposed under the Dutch Government ; 
although this person never was in the colony while it was 
in the possession of the Dutch, and therefore could only speak 
from hearsay. Yet does Mr. Wilberforce receive his assertion 
as Gospel-truth, and the Commissioners give it the whole 
weight of their sanction in their representations to the trea- 
sury; concluding their statement, with the expression of a 
hope “that some expedient may yet be found, by which the 
poor creatures who have been so long under our care, may yet 
be rescued from their impending fate.” 

These philanthropists care but little who feels the lash of 
their censure, what characters or what governments are loaded 
with their calumny, so long as their objects are accomplished. 
On this modest hoge Mr. Marryat,thus, pertinently, remarks. 
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‘¢ This language, from the men under whose care, if care it may be 
called, these poor wretches had suffered the horrors of famine; wives 
had been torn from their husbands, and forced to field labour, to 
which they had never before been accustomed; and under whose 
management, the mortality among them had been more than doubled, 
ia an instance of unparalleled effrontery, and an insult to the under- 
standing of those to whom it was addressed. To continue them ina 
charge they had so abused, would be pushing the triumph of hope 
over experience, much too far. Men are to be judged of, not by 
their professions, but by their actions; not by their promises, but by 
their performances. The Berbice Commissioners, if tried by this 
rule, must be condemned ; nor can all the Jamentations and protesta- 
tions of Mr. Wilberforce and his colleagues, either redeem their 
errors, or disguise their culpability. The only doubt that can arise 
upon their case, is one merely speculative, whether their incapacity or 
presumption is the most conspicuous.’ 


It appears that not only the Crown Estates in Berbice, but 
others in Surinam, were entrusted to the Commissioners. Of 
these latter, however, no account is given in the return made to 
the House of Commens. Our author attempts .to supply this 
defect, by shewing to what purposes these estates were applied 
under the Dutch government. And he winds up his account 
with the following observation, 


‘* Probably the Commissioners did not feel themselves called upon 
by the order of the House of Commons, which require them to give 
an account of ‘the produce received annually from their estates 
under their care,’ to take any notice of the timber, stones, vegetables 
and milk, produced from these estates in Surinam, which were dis- 
posed of in the Colony. Certain, however, it is, that while these 
estates. were in their possession, the repairs of the public buildings, 
and of the dams ronnd the fortifications, were made by the engineers 
at the public expence, and charged to the Ordnance Department. 
It is equally certain, that the British military hospital was not supplied 
with vegetables and milk, as the Datch hospital formerly had been, 
from the garden estate, where Mr. P. Bonté the Agent of the Com- 
missioners resided. Unless the produce of all these estates, and the 
labour of 161 negroes attached to them, did something more than 
maintain Mr. Bonté, the Commissioners will not make out a moch 
better case for themselves, in the management of the estates at 
Surinam, than they have done in those at Berbice.” 


But Mr, Stephen rejects the paltry principle of economy as 
the ruling motive for the establishment of the Berbice Com- 
mission ; and rests it on the higher ground of humanity—on the 
duty of the crown to take care of “eleven or twelve hundred 
human. beings, whose destiny hing upon its will?”—a decla- 
ration which extorts the following shrewd remark, which, no 
doubt, the learned gentleman will fully uaderstand, 
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“« He and his colleagues, may if they please, enlighten the minds of 
the public as to the matiner in which this duty was performed 
towards the Surinam negroes, by publishing the particulars of the 
punishment inflicted on one of the women by their Agent, Mr. P. 
Bonté ; the summons he received from the Governor to attend him 
with the woman in question; the condition in which she appeared, 
after a compliance, with this summons had been evaded as long as 
possible; the reprimand made Mr. Bonté by the Governor; the 
generous interference of a Dutchman, who fearing Mr. Bonté would 
revenge himself on the woman for the mortification he had received, 
offered to manumit her, and pay the value of another slave to be 
placed on the estate in lieu of her, which the governor was pleased to 
direct accordingly. This narrative would be highly interesting, and 
at the same time furnish an additional instance, that the situation of 
slaves in the West Indies, has not always been meliorated, by their 
being placed under the care of Gentlemen selected in England, as 
being brimfull of sanctity and philanthropy.” 


After perusing this tract, the reader, we suspect, will be led 
to concur with the author, when he says, 


“« The history of the Berbice Commission, may serve as an illustra- 
tion of the absurdity of appointing men to superintend concerns, 
of the nature of which they are wholly ignorant; of placing them in 
situations, where the talents they have are altogether useless, and 
those they have not are indispensably requisite; and of trusting to 
zeal, to supply the place of knowledge. It reminds one of Sterne 
hiring La Fleur as a valet, whose only qualifications were, that he 
could beat a drum and make spatterdashes; but then, (says Sterne,) 
* he had all the dispositions in the world, which is enough for heaven, 
* and ought to be enough for me.’ Mr, Perceval must have been 
influenced by feelings somewhat similar, in selecting the Berbice 
Commissioners to manage West India Estates; and had he lived, 
might have adopted Sterne’s observation on the result of his experi- 
ment,‘ I cannot say, that my weakness was ever so insulted by 
‘ my wisdom, as in the attempt.” 


The defence of this commission, however, among other 
strange circumstances attending it, was undertaken, before any 
charge was preferred against it, and even before the report 
itself was printed, by one of the Commissioners, the indefati- 
gable Mr. Stephen, who, in an inconsiderate hour, threw down 
ithe gauntlet of defiance, and dared the attack. ‘The challenge 
of this philanthropic knight-errant, was conveyed in a series 
of letters, which appeared in the Courier, under the signature 


of Truth, 


‘* These letters, though anonymous, sufficiently indicate their 
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’ 

author. They detail every circumstance relative to the appointment 
of the Berbice Commissioners with the utmost minuteness; they 
betray that soreness, which a. secret adviser who acts behind the 
curtain, naturally feels at being dragged forward into public view ; 
they attempt vindications in which Mr. Stepben alone is interested ; 
they give the particulars of private conversation between the late Mr. 
Perceval and Mr, Stephen, which, the former being dead, the latter 
alone could furnish ; and they are marked with that intemperance and 
inconsistency, that imposing tone of confidence, that assumption of 
superior sanctity, and that contemptuous abuse of those who differ 
from him, which characterize the productions of Mr. Stephen's pea, 
and enable every reader, on perusing them, immediately to exclaim, 
‘aut Erasmus,aut Diabolus.’ Notwithstanding, therefore, nothing 
anonymous might have been expected from him, after his declaration, 
‘ that anopymous writings are less useful to the cause in which he is 
‘engaged, than. those to which he gives his name;' and even 
notwithstanding the high encomiums passed upon himself in these 
Letters, (which would preclude the supposition as to most other 
men,) Mr. Stephen may safely be considered as their author, 

« The manner in which my name is brought before the public, 
in these Letters, is somewhat singular. An article had appeared in 
the Courier, under the titie of Lettersto Paris, and Philanthyopy at 
Berbice; which Mr. Stephen says, ‘ contains gross misrepreséntations, 
‘ relative to the Commissioners for managing the Crown Estates ia 
‘ that Colony ;’ and m answer to this article, in which I had no 
concern, and which to this very hour I have never seen, he joins my 
name with that of the anonymous correspondent of the Editor of the 
Courier, and loads us both with indiscriminate abuse. It is surely 
enough for every man, to be made responsible for his own actions and 
writifgs. I published a Pamphlet last spring, in which I made some 
comments on the con“7uct of the Berbice Commissioners, which were 
probably the more galling, from being too true to be controverted ; 
andat which, as well as some other passages in that work, Mr. 
Stephen, [doubt not, felt sore. Instead of meeting me fairly and 
openly, and giving me a direct and avowed answer, the odia in longum 


Jaciens, que réeconderet, auctaque promeret, breaks out at last, in this 
indirect and anonymous attack.” 


These letters, it appears, opened with a defence of Mr. Per- 
ceval, for having preferred the advice of a non-tangible and a 
now-responsible lawyer, respecting the Berbice Commission, 
to that of the proper, constitutional, legal, advisers, of the 
crown. ‘The motive for the defence was to obviate the sup- 
position that Mr. Stephen was consulted because he was a 
member of the African Institution, as Mr. Perceval himself 
was. “The reason assigned is—that he, Mr. P. “ thought him 
* the person, who, from his knowledge of Colonial Affairs, and 
** other qualifications, was likely to give the most intelligent and 
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“ faithful advice.” We cannot toomuch admire the excessive 
modesty of this declaration. We strongly suspect, however, 
that if Mr. Stephen had not been a member of the African 
Institation, neither his Colonial knowledge, nor any of his 
other qualifications, would have recommended him to notice. 
As to his advice, it was not confined to matters connected with 
Berbice, but extended to every Colonial arrangement; of 
which our author relates the following anecdote. 


*€ Violent dissensions had taken place between General Hislop the 
Governor, and Mr. George Smith, the Chief Jastice of Trinidad ; 
and at length the former, with the advice of the Council of the 
Island. suspended the latter from the exercise of certain functions 
which he claimed under his commission. Both parties sent home 
long representations to the then Secretary of State for the Colonial 
Department. The Secretary, alarmed at their bulk, referred them 
to this monopolizer of intelligent and faithful advice, Mr. Stephen ; 
who, with the usual readiness of his patty to save his Majesty's 
Ministers the-trouble of thinking, undertook the investigation of the 
case, and recommended that the Governor should be recalled, and 
the Judge reinstated. Before, however, this recontmendation could 
be acted upon in Trinidad, both the Governor and the Judge had 
embarked for Great Britain. The Judge instituted proceedings here 
against the Governor, before the Privy Council? whose decision, 
after a long and laborious examination, was widely different from that 
of Mr. Stephen. In the, result, the Governor was promoted toa 
more high and honourable situation than he bad before held ; and the 
Judge was told that he ‘had not conducted himself with that temper, 
* moderation, and sound disctetion, which became the man who 
* undertook the arduous task of adapting a system of foreign juris- 
* prudence, tothe circumstances of a British Colony ; and, therefore, 
* the Privy Council could not advise his Royal Highness the Prince 
* Regent, to permit him to resume the cxercise of his official func- 
* tions in Trinidad.” In this case, if any deference is due to the 
collective wisdom of the Privy Council, Mr. Stephen did not give 
‘ the most intelligent and faithful advice,’ notwithstanding his 
* knowledge of Colonial affairs and other qualifications :' and this 
example may serve to show the danger of trusting to unofficial and 
irresponsible advisers. 

** Subsequent circumstances in this case, strongly denote the 
extensive influence of Mr. Stephen in Colonial affairs. Although 
foiled by the superior authority of the Privy Council in his first 
object, the reinstatement of the Judge, his brother Barrister, friend, 
and correspondent, and mortified at the promotion of the Governor, 
his opponent, he had soon afterwards the satisfaction of obtaining a 
triumph. All the members of the Council of Trinidad, the minor 
actors in this drama, whohad contributed to the disgrace of Judge 
Smith, by advising his suspension, were cashiered, by orders from the 
Colonial Secretary of State; and Mr. Smith was appointed Chief 
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Justice of the Isle of France. . Thus the Council were punished for 
giving the advice, whilst. the Governor who acted upon it was pro- 
moted ; and to crown_ this climax of inconsistency, Mr. Smith was 
sent out to do that in the East, which the Privy Council had declared 
him unfit to, do, in the West—adapt a system of foreign jurispru- 
dence, to the circumstances of a British Colony !” 


Nothing can place the undue influence of these philanthro- 
pists in # stronger point of View. The conduct of the ministers, 
on this 6¢easion; Was an exact imitation of the conduct’of the 
lessees of Abe turnpike-gates in the vicinity of the metropolis, 
who, whenéyver any complaint is plefelraa Against an agent or 
collector, which cannot, be resisted, remove him, from his 
station, but take special. care to place.aim in.apother! ..But 
Mr. Stephen, At. seems, bad .been so long accustomed to the 
exercise, of, influence,-in Colonial affairs, that. he, thought 
himself -entitled tc, act | as: dictator to\his Majesty's Ministers. 
It must be:confessed; he had too much reason for drawing this 
conclusiony | Sdstong oas ‘his’ influence existed; was his'sup- 
port’in Parliament uniformly given to'the ministets, 


“ Rut the monient Lord Bathurst hesitated » at «unnecessarily 
involving: Great Britaim and her Colonies in acontestaboutlegis- 
lative: .rights,. by .adopting his' Registcy Bill, Mr, Stephan (notwith- 
standing al).the favours he and \his family had.received, from the 
Administration), abruptly: declared that his political career was at an 
end, aod. vacated. his. seat,.in the. House of Commons, For , this 
conduct he is extolled by the Edinburgh Reviewers; who,, afew 
years ago, ridiculed bis style, and combated his principlesa,*, but, pow 
eulogige.betb, in the highest .stsains of panegyric ; declare that ‘.be 
‘ retired from Parliament, upon grounds, of a nature, purely consci- 
‘ entious;’ and. converting piqne,.into patriotisna, . and; passion inte 
wisdom, decree him, the honours of .a patriot and a sage! ... | 


That the ee Reviewers “Should ‘blow ‘hot ‘and cold, 
that they should plead for and‘against the same plan and prin- 
ciples, that they should praise ‘and, censure the same indivi- 
duals, will, not. surprize ;any..ane who has, eveu,ageasignally, 
read their productions... [tg..priucipal..contributor; . Mr. 
Brougham,.eares neither whayhe writes; nor what he says, so 
that it answers the, purpose, of the: moment ;' and the obser- 
vation applies to him equallyas 2 Critic.and as‘a Member of 
Parliament. »>Bat~though ‘Mrz Stephen» has resigned his par- 
liamentary “seat, he has noty ie seers, lost his political influe 


ence, . 
————_— 





«« * Edinburgh Review, No. 1, p. 218.” 
** + Edinburgh Review, No. 50, p. 316.” 
No. 226, Vol. 52, March, 1817. C 
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‘' Io the last Session of Parliament, returns were directed to be 
jJaid before the House of Commons, of the salaries, allowances, new 
year's gifts, and perquisites, received in tbe offices of the Secretaries 
of State for the Home, Foreign, and War Departments, in the years 
ending the 5th of January, 1815, and the 5th of January, 1816,— 
distinguishing each year, the different departments, and the persons 
by whom the salaries have been received; bat by some management 


_ which Mr. Stephen can perhaps explain, no return was given ip of 


the Law-Clerk of the Colonial department, an office held by Mr. 
James Stephen, jun. A short account of this appointment will shew 
that the party holding it, and his immediate connections, had cogent 
reasons for keeping it out of sight. : 

** Inthe year 1660, a Council of Trade and Plantations was esta- 
blished, composed of members of the Privy Council, and of persons 
conversant in plantation affairs. In 1674, this Council was.abolished. 
In 1696, the Board of Trade and Plantations was re-established by 
Commission under the Great Seal, with special power to call for the 
advice of the Attorney and Solicitor-General; and.in 1718, by the 
same authority, ene of the King’s Counsel was specially appointed 
with a salary to attend to the law affairs of that board, In 1782, the 
board was abolished by Mr. Burke's Act, (the 22d Geo. III. cap. 22,) 
and its business transferred to a Committee of the Privy Council. 
In 1786, conformably to this act, a Committee of Privy Council for 
Trade and Plantations was appointed by bis Majesty ; avd Mr. John 
Reeves, equally recommended by his talents and services, was chosen 
to be the law adviser of the Lords’ Committee ; and is now the 
person legally entitled to perform all those duties which belonged to 
the law adviser of the original Board of Trade. Upon the abolition 
of the Board of Trade iv 1782, the Colonial, Secietary, instead of 
recéiving as the mere channel of communication, and transmitting 
directly to the Privy Council, all Colonial Acts tobe by them referred 
to their Committee for ‘Trade, and through them, if necessary, to the 
law officers of the Crown, undertook. to refer them previously to hi# 
own counsel for examination and report ; and notwithstanding the 
appointment of the Lords’ Committee of Council for Trade and 
Plantations in 1786, with a proper law officer, under the Great Seal, 
this-prtivate counsel of the Secretary of State, neither appointed by 
the Crown nor sanctioned by Parliament, continued, and still eon- 
tinues to act, and claims and receives fees on Colonial papers, from 
the public and from individuals. ‘This irregular and illegal exercise 
of powers, for office it cannot properly be called, has been held first 
by Mr, Selwyn a King’s Counsel, secondly by Mr. Baldwyn, a lawyer 
of eminence and experience, ayd finally, and at present, by Mr. 
James Stephen, jun., who was only ealled to the Bar in Michaelmas 
Term 1811, and appointed in 1813. | 
_ ** Had it come to light, in these days of economicai reform, that 
an unnecessary and illegal office, the duties of which another person 
was bound to perform and paid for performing, had been continved, 
mm order to provide for the son of Mr. Stephen, and the nephew of 
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Mr. Wilberforce, what a shock would have been’ given to public 
sentiment ; and how judiciously was this avoided, by contriving to 
suppress all mention of the tame of Mr. Stephen, junior, his ap- 
pointment, salary, allowances, and perquisites, in the returns made to 
the order of the House of Commons !* 

«« Mr. Stephen, in procuring this situation for his son, in addition 
to the lucrative appointment he secured for himself, reminds us of 
the clergyman mentioned by Sterne, who was not satisfied with ob- 
taining a good warm watch-coat for himse)f, unless he could cut out 
of it a petticoat for his wife, and a pair of breeches for his son. 
Indeed, Mr. Stephen seems désirous of breeching his son in the Dutch 
fashion, with one pair over another: for this gentleman has also been 
designated as the proper person to preside over the contemplated 
office for the Registry of Slaves, which his father, for reasons hone 
but himself can see, s0 warmly contends ougtit to be established in 
this metropolis,” 


It must be confessed that philanthropy has turned out a 

retty lucrative concern, as well to Mr. Stephen, as to Messrs. 
Macauly and Babington; Mr. Wilberforce seems to be 
the only one ,of -the philanthropic quartetto who has not 
rendered his philanthropy subservient to his interest, in a 
pecuniary point of view. ‘That gentleman contents. himself 
with the enjoyment of influence and patronage, Mr. Marryat 
proceeds to shew that Mr. Stephen’s disclaimer of haying, been 
actuated by any wish to make experiments on the acceptance 
of the Office of Commissioner of the Berbice Estates, is. at 
variance not only with the avowed objects of the other Com- 
missioners, but with his owa admission, in another part of his 
own letter; where he assigns, as, “ the heart-compelling 
“ motive, for their accepting this trust, that their refusal would 
** consign many hundreds of fellow-créeatures to misery and 
* destruction.” Now, unfortunately for this gentleman’s 
feelings, as well as for his assertions, the very misery and 
destruction, to avert which was their inducement to, accept the 
office, proved the result of that very acceptance; ‘ for the 





“« * The access which this appointment of Mr James Stephen, 
jun, gives his father, and throwgh him the whole party, ‘to all the 
papers in the ‘Colonial Department, and the opportunities thus 
afforded them, of ce tes and aggravating every occurrence, that 
can tend to disparage the Legislatures and inhabitants of the West- 
India Colonies in the public estimation, omitting every thing that 
would redound to their honour, renders it a source of great mischief 
and irritation, which will hever cease, so long as this interference of 
a patty who see ail West-India objects with a jaundiced eye, con- 
tinues to be exercised.” 
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** mortality that took place among them (the negroes,) while 
“ under their management, was more than double what it had 
** been under their predecessors.” 

But they were most disinterested managers it seems, for 
Mr. Stephen has told the world, that “ malice has not been 
* able to allege, the Commissioners have directly or indirectly 
* received any benefit or compensation for their labours,” 
When, however, it is known, that this management conferred 
considerable patronage, and the appointment to many lucrative 
situations, the assertion must be received cum grano salis. 
That philanthropy is not an unprofitable concern we have had 
frequent occasion to remark, and to demonstrate; and we are 
happy to find that the very intelligent author of this tract is 
actually engaged in the collection of materials for a work, 
designed to transmit to future ages indisputable proofs that 
the philanthropy of these pious gentlemen is not of that diffu- 
sive kind, the universality of which leaves no room for indiridual 
application in practice; but that it savours more of that cha- 
rity which “ begins at home.” 


‘* An account of the various public situations that have been filled 
under the patronage of the party called the Saints, with anecdotes of 
the life, character and bebaviour, of the individuals whom they bave 
recommended, would be a most entertaining and edifying publica- 
tion, I have made some progress in compiling them into a sort of 
Livre: Rouge; but, like the volumnious work of Mr. Stephen, ‘the 
fruit of long and paioful labours,’ which he tells the public he has 
hitherto suppressed out of kindness to the West Indians, it is laid upon 
the shelf: not, I confess, out of regard to the feelings of the parties 
concerned, but for want of leisure. 1 was, however, some time ago, 
on the eve of ‘ making my appeal to the moral feelings of the country, 
‘by entting down my totendéd work into numbers, after the manner of 
the West India Sketches, entitling them, * Sketches, Biographical, 
Evangelical, and Political; or, the Jobbing Philanthropists;" but an 
efficacious Antidote to the venom contained in the West India 
Sketches having been administered, I relinquished my plan for the 
present, in order to devote the whole of my leisure to the elucidation 
of the History of the Berbice Commissioners. I shall now merely 
follow the example of Mr. Stephen, in ‘ taking this opportunity of 
announcing my intended work ;° and being desirous of rendering it 
as complete as possible, farther add, that all communications, (not 
anonymous, but well authenticated,) will be thankfully received.” 


We trust that nothing will deter Mr. Marryat from the 
completion’ of the task which he has so laudably undertaken. 
He who tears off the veil from the face of hypocrisy renders 
an essential service to the cause of truth. In the mean time, 
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he gives some gentle hints to particular members of this said 
Commission, on the subject of interest. 


Perhaps, mankind in general act, rather from: mixed than from 
simple motives ; and in this case, the Commissioners, in addition to 
the melioration they contemplated in the temporal and moral condition 
of the negroes, seem also to lave had in view, the melioration of the 
temporal condition of ‘ that truly excellent and valuable man Mr, Ma- 
caulay ;'* the'r very first act, being the appointment of him as their Se- 
cretary and Consignee of the Estates. Much convenience arises from 
this system of mixed motives: for instance, in blending the interests of 
philanthropy with those of individuals, as the former may be made a 
complete cover for the latter, and if any unfortunate wight should 
venture to undraw the curtain, acry may be set up against him, of 
uttering ‘personal invectives and libels against the most distinguished 
‘ promoters of every good and generous enterprize, and of opprobrious 
‘ attempts to turn the tide of moral and liberal sentiment, which so 
‘ happily prevails in Eogland and in Europe,'t 

‘« There is ‘a tide in the affairs of men, which taken at the flood, 
‘ leads on to fortune ;’ and this seems to be the tide alluded to in the 
preceding quotation. ‘This happy tide of moral and liberal sentiment, 
ran in the proper course, while, as Mr. Macaulay, in the exuberant 
gladness of his heart, expressed himself his Majesty's Ministers 
would ‘ Jet us adopt almost any measures we please ; provided we will 
‘but save them the trouble of thinking.’ Much of this trouble some 
of the Junta with whom he acted did save bis Majesty’s Ministers. 
They had proper persons, philanthropical and evangelical, always 
ready to till every vacancy; from the ‘ unprincipled men sent out to 
‘ make a fortune, partly by oppressing the people, partly by fleecing 
‘ the public,’¢ to the Wesleyan Missionary acting on an humbler scale, 





*** Defence of Registry Bill, Letter I. p. 8.” 

“«+. Defence of Registry Bill, Letter I. p. 5.” 

“« ¢ General Ludlam's Letter to Mr. Macaulay. See Letter to the 
Dake of Gloucester, Appendix, page 56.” | 

‘* When Mr. Macaulay, after eight years’ suppression of this letter, 
thought fit to publish it, he would have done well to explain the 
obscure passage above quoted, and give the names of the persons to 
whom Mr. Ludlam alluded. His observation must have been pointed 
at somebody : and it is important to know at whom, lest the innocent 
should suffer for the guilty, That such abuses as Governor Ludlam 
hints at, did creep into the administration of the affairs of the Sierra 
Leone Company, is evident from the petition of the Nova Scotia 
Settlers to the Directors, which stated that ‘‘ Mr. Clerkson had pro-. 
mised them they should be supplied with every necessary of life, from 
the Company's stores, at a moderate advance of 10 per cent. on the 
prints cost and charges ; that. while Mr. Clarkson remained in the Co- 
ony they paid no more, but since then they had been charged upwards 
of 100 per cent.’ Mr. Thorpe tells the public, that ‘ the treatment the 
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who was said by a poor mulatto girl, to have threatened her with 
excommunication, for giving half a dollar to a profane showman, 
instead of bringing it to her pious pastor. Whatever were the 
extortions abroad, the shield of philanthropy was spread over them at 
home ; and if complaints were made by the onfortunate wretches on 
whom they were practised, they ‘ are interested parties,’ and not to be 
believed on their oath.” 


ra 





settlers experienced drove them into insurrection :'—(Reply Point by 
Point, p. 13.) but all these transactions remain hushed up, and no 
names are mentioned. Now it seems somewhat incumbent on Mr. 
Macaulay to give this eclaircissement, because, haying formerly been 
one of the Company's Agents at Sierra Leone, and sincé been a great 
trader to that Colony through Agents of his own, suspicion may by 
possibility glance even upou him, as one of the persons to whom these 
observations apply. 

“Whether any analogy is to be found between the system above 
alluded to of fleecing the public, and the following narrative, my 
readers will judge for themselves. 

‘« Mr. Macaulay, as Agent for the officers and crews of several of 
his Majesty's ships of war, has claimed and received from the Com- 
missioners of the Navy Board large sums of money, under the Aboli- 
tion Act, which grants a bounty on slaves captured and finally con- 
demned, on board ships carrying on an illicit trade to the Coast of 
Africa. A few months ago, the sentences of condemnation passed 
on. three of these vessels in the Courts of Vice-Admiralty abroad, 
were reversed in the High Court of Admiralty here; and Mr. 
Macaulay then intimated to the Commissioners, that he was ready to 
reimburse the bounty-money he had received on these cases, amount- 
ing to near 5000/. on their making an application to him to that 
effect ; which was done accordingly. This led to a farther investiga- 
tion, in consequence of which the Commissioners discovered that Mr. 
Macaulay held in his hands about 46,000/. more bounty-money, 
which he had received upon other cases still under appeal ; and as the 
Acts of Parliament do not authorize the payment of bounty-money 
in cases thus circumstanced, they made ‘a’ fatther ‘call upon him to 
refund this sum also, with which he was obliged to comply. They 
thea demanded interest on this money for a period of about two years 


- Gaping whieh it had been in Mr. Macaulay's hands, a demand he 


thought proper to resist ; so, afier some ineffectual correspondence on 
the subject, the Commissioners put the papers into the hands of their 

Solicitor. 

““€ What will Mr. Macawlay’s phalanx of friends say on this 
octasion ? Will the Directors of the African Institution, in their next 
Report, ‘express in the most positive terms; the indignant sense 
Which they entertain of the virulent though fruitless endeavours which 
have beén made, fo sully his high and well-earned repatation, and to 
diminish ‘the’ “ uveftilness’ of his exertions for the interests of 
bumanity *® Will Mr. Stephen in his next pamphlet repeat, 
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How can Mr. Wilberforce make such inconsiderate decla- 
rations as this, when he knows that philanthropy alone has 
converted, in the person of Zachary Macaulay, a needy 
overseer of negroes, into av opulent African merchant ! 
Several instances of gross inconsistency, and of groundless 
abus¢, on the partof Mr. Stephen, are brought forward and 
exposed by our author—but for these we must refer our readers 
to the tract itself. Mr. Marryat corrects also some misstate- 
ments as to the unproductiveness of the Berbice estates, while 
under the management of the Commissioners ; and, from his 
perfect knowledge of the subject, is enabled to place it in so 
clear a point of view, that no one can misunderstand it. Mr. M. 
contrasts. the professed candour of the African Institution with 
their actual concealment of important facts. 


“« Mr, Stephen says, that ‘ the proceedings of the African Insti- 
‘ tution are all before the public :’ but the truth is, that they, like 
himself, tell the public only just so much as it suits their purpose to 
communicate, Did they tell the public that they had put the nation 
to an expence of 300,000/. paid to Portugal as a compensation for the 
illegal captures and condemnations, made under the instructions 
which the Directors of that Institution issued to the navy; and that 
they would, in all probability, put them to an equal, if not greater 
expence, for a similar compensation to Spain? Did they tell the 
public they had gone on for years together, publishing accounts in 
their Reports, of the Seminaries they had established at Sierra Leone, 
for the instruction of the African youth, when they had established 
no such Seminary whatever? Did they tell the public, they had sup- 
pressed the letter and documents sent to them, by Mr. Wyllie, 
Attorney-General of the Bahamas, disproving the calumnies against 
the West India Planters, which they had published, and the 
Edinburgh Review had repeated? On some occasions, the African 
Insfitution have published more than al] their proceedings ; on others, 
none of them. In like manner, Mr. Stephen tells the public some 
facts, but suppresses or colours others, so as to disguise the reat cha- 
racter of the transactions he relates.” 


‘Mr. Marryat, it seems, was consignee to some estates of 
the crown in Grenada, and Mr. Stephen, galled at some 





— 


‘I heartily wish that I were as well entitled to share in the merits 
(Query, profits) of that. traly excellent and valuable man, Mr. 
Macaulay, though at the price of being as distinguished an object 
of etnies hatred as he. has the bongut to be withthe sneeniet of 
our ‘cause?’ Or will Mr, Wilberforce, in bis next speech.in. the Hause 
of Commons, declate his apprehensions lest this good, man shou 
injure bis family, by, his disinterested and benevolent exertions in. 
cause of humanity ?’” . pT oe 
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expressions of that gentleman in one of his former tracts, 
endeavours to recriminate by insinuating that acts of cruelty 
had been committed on these estates. But, in the first place, 
we may be sure, that if Mr. Stephen had been able to produce 
facts he would not have contented himself with insinuations ; 
and, in the second place, he very well knew that, though Mr. 
Marryat was the consignee, he was not the manager, of the 
estates in question. Having premised thus much, we shall lay 
the charge (if so it may be called) and the answer, before our 
readers. 


«¢ When men cannot justify, they endeavour to recriminate. Mr. 
Stephen has resorted to this expedient; and in one of his Letters 
signed Truth, as a set-off agaiyst the management of the Crown 
Estates in Berbice, makes an attack upon the management of the 
Crown Estates in Grenada. ‘ On these estates (he says) there cer- 
* tainly have been no innovations on the side of liberality or mercy, 
* asa late celebrated trial in that Island has tooclearly shown.’ 

*¢ Mr. Stephen has here confined himself to insinuations, without 
venturing to relate facts, which would not have answered his purpose 


‘so’ well; as I shall prove, by giving the particulars of the trial to 


which he alludes. 

** In the month of January, 1816, as the ship Britannia was 
running down along the coast of Grenada, she passed by an estate 
called Grosse Pointe, one of the confiscated properties belonging to 
the crown ; when the attention of the passengers was attracted by 
the sound of a whip, and on directing their eyes to the spot from 
whence it proceeded, they discerned a negro undergoing a punish- 
ment, which appeared to some of them to be inflicted beyond the 
number of lashes limited by the law of the Colony. Among these 
passengers: were Captain Fitzgerald of the 60th regiment, and Lieu- 
tenant ‘Gaff, brigade-adjutant of the same corps; who, on their 
artiva}at'St. George's, the capital of the island, declared the manager 
ought to be tried for his conduct. Mr. M‘Ewen, receiver of the 
forfeited estates, meeting Captain Fitzgerald, requested he would go 
with him to Grosse Pointe, to examine both the negro and the 
manager; bot Captain Fitzgerald declined the proposal, and sailed 
a few days afterwards for St. Lucie, where he was stationed. Mr. 
M'‘Ewen them! prevailed upon Lieutenanat Gaff to accompany him, 
and also’ procured the attendance of Mr. Thomas, a magistrate, and 
Dr. Duncan, tbe medical. geatleman attending the estate. They 
learned: that the negro was punished for having been a run-away 
between six and seven. months; and the flogging did not appear to 
have® been inflicted »with extraordinary severity.. In consequence, 
however, of the representations which had been made by Captain 
Fitzgerald -(who bad mentioned his intention of writing to Lord 
Bathurst on the subject) the Attorney-General thought it a fit 
business for legal investigation; and Mr. M‘Ewen being also desirous 
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it should -be brought’ to-that issue, joined the Attorney-General in 
applying to the Commander-in-Chief, for the attendance of Captain 
Fitzgerald on the trial. 

“The testimony given by the different witnesses for the pro- 
secution, differed much as to the distance of the ship trom the shore ; 
some describing her as only a quarter of a mile, and others as at least 
a mile off. They all agreed, that only the sound of the whip could 
be heard, and that the whip itself could not -be seen. The pu- 
nishment was discerned ‘by the ‘help of spy-glasses.. The weather 
was squally. Several of the witnesses thought the number of lashes 
exceeded thirty-nine; but only one, the carpenter on board the 
ship, swore that he actually counted more than that number. 

«« Fortunately for the defendant, whose own evidence in a cri- 
minal action could not be received, a freeman named John Brander, 
chanced to be present at this punishment, and the following is a copy 
of his evidence, taken from the notes of Chief Justice Ottley, who 
presided at the trial. 

‘* Joun Branper—Knows John Paul; saw him punished 8th 
January ; was present ; about seven yards from Boiling-House door ; 
was tied to the ground; witness was present from the first to the 
last; reckoned thirty-nine lashes; one driver inflicted the punish- 
ment; man got up and walked away; could not get up before he 
was untied; he did get up, and went to the hospital; walked him- 
self; cannot say how many yards he walked; about ten yards ; 
walked himself without support from any person; there was a sto 
after fifteen lashes, when a pardon was offered if he would tell where 
he had hidden himself ; Rose told driver to go on, who gave twenty- 
five ; when he stopped, and made same offer, and then completed the 
thirty-nine; stopped about one or two minutes; witness is free ; 
Rosette Brander is his mother; lives at an estate called Bagatelle, 
near Florida; never lived with defendant; witness was before 
Boiling-House door; was not ordered to count the lashes by Rose ; 
as he heard the flogging he counted the lashes ; does not alway's count 
Jashes; was not examined by the magistrates; very time they were 
flogging him, told Rose‘he had counted ; does not usually see negroes 
in Grosse Pointe when they flog them; seen two or three floggings of 
eleven or twelve lashes; did not write down the number of lashes ; 
Rose went to town, and when he came up again, witness told him he 
had given thirty-nine lashes; after twenty-five, negro received about 
fourteen more ; Rose gave no orders that heheard ; flogging was ‘not 
severe ; can swear that there was not one morethan thirty-nine ; 
mule boys were taking the dung out.of the pen; mule boys were 
cracking their whips at the same time; no other punishment that 
morning given; does net know AttorneyeGeneral. 

“ On this clear and circumstantial evidence, given by a man who 
was on the spot, which was substantially confirmed iby the Doctor, 
the Magistrates, and several other Gentlemen who had \examined the 
negro a few days after he had been punished, and who declared 
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that in their opinion he had not received more than thitty-nine 
Jashes,. and that even those had not been inflicted with severity, the 
manager was.found not guilty. 

‘* But for the accidental presence of the freeman, John Brander, 
the vague testimony of some of the passengers and crew of a ship 
almost a mile fiom the shore, whose philanthropic feelings led them 
to concluce that every crack of the whip given by the mule boys, to 
quicken the motions of their mules, was a Jash laid on the suffering 
negro, might probably have convicted and rained the manager, for 
performing am act of necessary discipline on a deserter, who, if a 
soldier in. our own country, would have been punished with much 
greater severity, for the same offeuce. Even after his acquittal by a 
jury of bis countrymen, Mr. Stephen arraigns him at the bar of the 
public, by referring to this trial as a proof that ‘ no innovations on the 
* side of liberality or mercy, have taken place on the Crown Esiates 
* in Grenada.’ ” 


Mr. Stephen, with a triumphant sneer, calls for a statement 
of the’ benefits derived, on the Grenada estates, from ** the 
good old driving system” ashe facetiously calls it, and asks 
Mr. Marryat for a return of the births and deaths of the 
negroes.. He, no doubt, expected that Mr. M. could not 

roduce these returns, as he knew full well (as before observed, 
and as Mr. M. now tells him) that the local management of 
the estates was entirely out of the province of a consignee. 
But he was mistaken; Mr. M. who ts accustomed to probe to 
the bottom every question which he undertakes to discuss, 
gives him an exact account, by which it is proved that the 
mortality in the slaves on the Crown Estates in Grenada was 
precisely one half of the mortality on the Crown Estates in 
Berbice, while under the management of Messrs. Stephen, 
Macaulay,and Co, On another subject, on which Mr, Ste- 
phen.appears to have expressed a wish for information, Mr. 
Marryat kindly undertakes to afford it; this relates to the 
religious instruction given to the negroes. Mr.M. contends 
for she-superiority of the Roman Catholic religion over that of 
the Methodists, as far as the practical effects of both are con- 
cerned. ‘The subject is one of no small importance, and we 
shall: therefore, extract the author’s reflections upon it. 


« I have but little acquaintance with the local management of these 
estates; which is altogether out of my province as Consignee, and 
therefore am not qualified to give an account of it in every particular. 
l:crn however state, that neither of the two leading measures adopted 
bgthe Berbice Commissioners, for the purpose of improving the 
temporal and moral condition of the slaves, and providing them 
with religious instruction,—the allowing them an extra day in every 
weelhtorithemseives, and engaging a Methodist Missionary to reside 
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among them,—have been introduced upon the Crown Estates in 
Grenada: and I wil! further state, that according to my judgment, 
neither of these measures would be attended with any beneficial 
result. 

«* No idea can be more erroneous, than that of supposing that more 
holidays, or days without labour, than the Sabbath, tend to improve 
either the bealth or the morals of the |abouring part of the community.. 
‘The artificers and manufactarers in this country, who keep Saint 
Monday, as they call it, generally spend on that day, a great propor- 
tion of the earnings of the week, in idleness and debauchery. Among 
Jabourers of all descriptions, whether slaves or free, those who are 
most regular in their habits of industry, are always found to be most 
correct and exemplary in their moral conduct; and those who indulge 
in idleness, to be most vicious and profligate. The time usually 
allotted to the negroes for cultivating their provision-grounds, is 
sufficient for that purpose, if properly employed, without interfering 
with their religious duties on the Sabbath-day ; and the extension of 
that time granted by the Commissioners was greatly abused. It was 
during the period when this indulgence was given them, that the 
provision-grounds belonging to the Crown. Estates in Berbice, were 
so neglected, and the negroes suffered so much from want. The fact 
is, that instead of employing that additional day in the manner 
intended by the Commissioners, they spent it for the most part is 
idleness, or in committing depredations upon their neighbours; a 
practice which they notoriously carried to such an extent, as to 
become a nuisance to the adjacent plantations. 

‘« With respect to religious instruction, the negroes belonging to 
the Crown Estates in Grenada, like all those who formerly belonged 
to French Proprietors, are Roman Catholics. ‘Tbe question therefore 
is not what form of religion it would have been best to give them 
in the first instance ? but whether having been bred in the princip!es of 
the Roman Catholic Church, it would be advisable to endeavour to 
make them recant their present principles and become Methodists ? 
In my opinion, various objections offer themselves to such an 
atfempt. 

“* In the first place, if they were taught by one set of Christians; 
that the tenets they had imbibed from another set, were: false, 
heretical, and damnable, and the reverse of this doctrine was'main- 
tained by their former teachers, the effect produced on their un- 
enlightened minds might very probably be, that they would believe 
both parties, and reject Christianity altogether. 

“In the next place the Roman Catholic negroes are strongly 
attached both to their religion and their priests ; and a report pros 
pagated among them, that the British Governiten| jntended to force 
them to become Protestants, was one of thy: ngs by which: the 
machinery of insurrection was so powerfully se in motion among 
them in 1795. - se 

** The Roman Catholie may be consid. ic so: the Aristooratical, 
and the Methodist as the Democraticai :¢}\» ibe priests of the 
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former preach passive obedience and non-resistance; principles 
extremely well calculated to secure good order and subordination. 
The Missionaries of the latter, inculcate liberty and equality ; and the 
scligious doctrine that all men are equal io the sight of God, is very 
liable with the ignorant to a political misinterpretation, Mr. Wray, 
the Missionary of the Berbice Commissioners, says in his letter to 
Governor Marray, that ‘ the principles of the New Testament and 
‘ the Christian religion condemn slavery, and of course every good 
‘man mast.’ He indeed qualifies these assertions by observing, that 
* though the New Testament condemns it, there is not one principle, 

recedent, command, or sentiment contained in the Bible, that gives 
‘ the shightest encouragement to slaves, to make use of any unlawful 
‘ of rebellious means to free themselves ;’ and adds, ‘ though we may 
‘ condemn slavery, as the New Testament does, we equally condemn 
‘the use of rebellious means for slaves to free themselves.” ‘This 
equivocal doctrine, which involves slavery and insurrection in the 
same condemnation, aod places the master who holds his slave in 
bondage, and the slave who rebels against his master, on an equal 
footing, leads to reflections and conclnsions, which are certainly not 
caleulated to promote subordination among the blacks, or to secure 
the safety of the whites. 

“‘ But it may be said, that these objections to the Methodists, are 
founded upon considerations altogether political. They are so, but 
others of a religious nature, strongly militate against the attempt to 
introduce Methodism among Cathwlic slaves. 

“« Jn one respect, indeed, the two religions are about on a par; fox 
the great principle of both seems to be, to make a powerful impression 
on the senses and weaknesses of mankind; and what Popery accom- 
plisnes by confession, penances, and sheclution. Methodism does by 
grace, faith without works, and words without meaning. 

* Men find :t much more easy to work themselves up into an 
occasional fit of rapturous devotion, than to persevere in the constant 
practice of religious duty ; and are too apt to substitute a canting 
Jamentation over the depravity of human nature, for the practice of 
moral virtue. Hence the dangerous doctrine, the greater the sinner 
the greater the saint; or as Mr. Tallboys the Methodist Missionary, 
preached to the negroes of Trividad, ‘ it does not signify how heinous 
* your sins are, so that you come to me, and receive the sweet influence 
‘ of the gospel.’* 





, * * Phis gentleman is now labouring in his vocation at Demerary, 
as I understand from the following extract of a letter to my com- 
mercial house, from J, H, Faber, Esq. one of our correspondents 
in that Colony, dated August 24, 1810. ‘A Tallboys, whereof 
mention is made in Mr. Marryat’s Pamphlet, is preaching here. 
He dislikes to see a white person in his church, and insults them from 
his pulpit. He keeps secret meetings with the negroes at late hours 
in the night, where no white persons are admitted; and to control 
and check that fellow in his proceedings, our authority seems to think 
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** The Methodists use a jargon that confounds aud baffles common 
sense. They plunge into an abyss of unfathomable mysteries ; they 
soar into the regions of ecstatic rapture, and are carried away with 
the motions of the spirit. If this fancied inspiration is dangerous to 
enlightened minds, bow much more so must it be to the uninformed 
and superstitious negro? The Methodists have a strong propensity 
to work upon the fears of their auditors ; they terrify them with their 
denunciations ; and in various instances have so wrought upon. the 
minds of the ignorant slaves, as to drive them into despair. aod 
madness. 

« { have seen the good effects of the Catholic religion, on the 
lives and conduct of the negroes in Grenada. I have witnessed their 
cheerful and zealous attention to their religious duties ;_ the labours of 
the evening uniformly concluded with a hymn and prayer, and the — 
Lord’s Day celebrated by a numerous attendance at divine service. 
Much of the beneficial influence of this religion, appeared to me to 
be owing to the admirable use made of the institution of godfathers 
and godmothers, whose authority is even more than parental ; and 
who so piously and conscientiously perform their duty, that the 
master who procures good negro godfathers and godmothers to the 
children born upon his estate, may depend upon such principles 
being instilled into their minds, and such superintendence been given 
to their conduct, as hold out the best prospect of their becoming good 
(though not enlightened) Christians, and good men. 

“ Of the effects of the Methodist religion on the minds of the 
negroes, I have seen but little ; but from the :epresentations made by 
its own professors, 1 am inclined to judge far less favourably. Mr. 
Wray, the Berbice Missionary, after many years’ residence in the 
West-Indies, writes thus to Governor Murray, of the success of his 
labours. ‘ Men are naturally inclined to that which is evil, and 
* backward to that which is good. It is possible to instil more evil 
‘ into their minds, in five evenings, than good in five years. I have 
‘ been obliged to repeat an answer in Dr. Watts’s Catechism a 
‘ thousand times, before some of them could learn it ; and I have 
* too often found to my sorrow, that what I taught them one evening, 
‘ they forgot before the next.’ 

‘* Comparing Mr. Wray’s account of the effect of his instructions, 








itself not entitled.’ Such is the awe in which the West India 
Governments are kept by a party, who, if the documents respecting 
the conduct of that Gentleman in Trinidad are to be credited, 


*« Protect their Emissaries empower'd, 

Te preach sedition and the word ; 

And when they're bam per'd by the laws, 

Release the Jabonreis for the cause, 

And turn the peraccution back, 

On those that made the first attack. 

Fubibsras.” 
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with that which I have seen produced by the instructions of the 
Roman Catholic Priests in Grenada, I think the receiver of the 
forfeited estates in that Island, bas acted wisely in not attempt'ng to 
distarb the religious tenets of the negroes under his care. 

‘« Mr. Stephen wishes me to state ‘ how many pounds, shillings, 
* or pence, have ever been paid by me, or any body else, into the 
* Exchequer, as revenue from the Grenada estates.’ I cannot speak 
from authority as to what passed before the consignments were ad- 
dressed to myself ; but as these estates came into possession of the 
crown, in consequence of attainders for treason during the insar- 
rection in Grenada, which continued from 1795 to 1797, and like all 
other estates in that island, were completely devastated during that 
unhappy contest; the buildings and canes burnt, the provision- 
grounds laid waste, the cattle, mules, and stock of every kind de- 
stroyed; I take it for granted that nothing could possibly have beén 
paid in, as revenue from them, by the preceding consignees.” 


We can have no doubt of the accuracy of this statement; 
and we are decidedly of opinion that any attempt to convert 
the negroes from the Romish Religion to Methodism, or even 
to pure Protestantism, would have been productive of very bad 
effects, But, though we farther agree with our author, that 
the religion of Rome enforces the doctrine of passive obe- 
dience, that obedience is limited to the Church and to the 
Priesthood, and does not extend to the Government! In a 
small government, like that of Grenada, this is a matter 

scarcely worthy of consideration; the priests there want a 
controlling, a paramount, motive, a motive arisiog out.of a 
confliet between their religion and their allegiance, to bring the 
evil effects of Popery into action. Very different, we know, 
is the case in Ireland ;—there the priests have exercised their 
influence over their flocks for any other purpose than that o€ 
making them good, loyal, and peaceable, subjects. What may 
be very beneficial in Grenada, would, therefore, be most inju- 
rious, if not destructive, to Ireland and to Great Britain. It 
is no more the part of an able statesman, than it is that of a 
correct logician, to draw general conclusions from partial 
promises. Our author, however, has not drawn any conclusion 
of she kind to which we refer. 

Mr. Stephen next calls foran account of the pecuniary emo- 
himents of the Crown Estates in Grenada. Here also Mr. 
Marryat satisfics him, after stating the manner in which he 
became the consignée to those estates. It is well known that 
this Island was the scene of a long and destractive rebellion, 
in which the estates were laid waste, and numbers of the 
negroes killed. This, of course, occasioned very great loss ; 
indemnities, too, were granted to former proprietors, who md 
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legal claims on some of the estates, which were paid out of the 
proceeds. But within the last three years, Mr. Marryat states 
that he has paid into the treasury, from those estates, nine 
thousand pounds sterling. And he has been enabled to do 
this, by the adoption of a system diametrically opposite to that, 
of the Berbice Commissioners !!! It appears, from a passage 
in the report of these Commissioners, quoted by our author, 
that, they entertained expectations’ of getting hold of, the 
Grenada estates also! 


“‘ Thus it seems that the Berbice Commissioners confideatly 
expected an extension of their powers, by the Crown Estates in 
Grenada being also put under their management, and the impatience 
of Mr. Stephen's temper has been heightened by disappoinimeat in 
that object. The possession of these estates, would in one respect 
have been highly convenient to those gentlemen, as it would have 
saved them from the mortifying comparison of different modes of 
managing Crown Estates in the West Indies, to which they have now 
been subjected ; and from which it appears, as plain as the Rule of 
Three can’ make it, (and philosophers say that arithmetic is the 
most certain of all sciences,) that it the Crown Estates in Grenada, 
with a population of 316 negroes, have paid gOOO/. into the Treasury 
in the Mst three.years, the crown properties in Berbice, with 1038 
negroes, ought to have paid in 30,000/. in the same period, of 
50,000/, in the five years during which they were under the care of 
the Commissioners, instead of the Nid returned by Mr. Maeaulay.* 

“ Another Letter was promised by Mr. Stephen, in which he 
undertock to prove the improper conduct of the Lords of the 
Treasury, in not placing the Crown Estates in Grenada, as well as 
those ‘in Berbice, under the care of bimself and his colleagues. 
Whether on turning the subject in his mind, he found some awkward 
Points in the comparison which it necessarily involved; whether be 
was discouraged from going farther, by some rather uncourteous but 
very home rebukes, given him in the paper iv which his Letters 
appeared ; or whether some of his more cool and cautious colleagues 
hinted to him tbat he had said too much already, I know not; but 
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“ * Twas not aware, till after the greatest part of: this pamphlet 
had been written, that the Commissioners had received the crop of 
the year 1816 ; but have lately been apprized that they. only gave up 
possession of the estates in the month of July last, nor then till they 
were dispossessed of them by superior authority ; the Governor feeling 
it his duty to enforce the orders he had received fiom his-Majesty’s 
Ministers, to deliver over these estates to their former owners, agrees 
ably to the Treaty with the King of the Netherlands, and the agents 
relinquishing them. undet protest, not having received corresponding 
orders from the Commissioners. ' eh Tit 
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the promised letter never appeared ; and, strange to say, Traut 
broke her word |” 


In the concluding pages of this able tract, Mr. Marryat 
replies to Mr. Stephen’s defence of the Berbice Commis- 
Sioners, and corroborates his own statement, by additional 
arguments and facts. And he is particularly pointed in his 
remarks on the removal of the negroes from the scenes of 
their early associations, by these Commissioners, in direct 
contradiction to their own avowed and recorded principles. He 
thus sums up this branch of his argument; and closes his 
masterly examination. 


** Thus it appears that ‘ this cruel branch of the law of slavery, 
_ ‘this needless, unjust, and unmerciful aggravation of their lor, 
* reprobated by all parties in parliament, and renounced by the 
‘ British Legislature,” was actually enforced upon the unhappy 
negtoes belonging to the Crown Estates in Berbice, by Mr. Stephen 
who wrote, and his brother Commissioners who adopted, the Report 
ef the African Institution, in which it is so severely reprobated !! ! 
May not then the language which Mr. Stephen applies to the West 
India Planters, be justly retorted upon him and his colleagues, or 
their agents; ‘they thought they had only to consider, in what way 
* the most and surest profits could be derived, from the muscles and 
‘ sinews of their unfortunate fellow-creatures, both at the expence of 
* their well-being and their lives.’ 

‘* The attempt to disguise this fact, is, if possible, still more dis- 
graceful than the fact itself. In the return made by the Commis- 
sioners to the order of the House of Commons, requiring them to give 
an account of the Estates under their management, ‘ together with 
‘ an account of the number of slaves upon each Estate at the time they 
‘were taken possession of ly the Commissioners, they give in ‘ St. 
‘ Jan, a coffee estate, abandoned, the negroes having been removed 
‘ to Dankbaarheid :' words evidently intended to convey the impres- 
sion, that such was the state in which they found St. Jan, when it 
first came into their hands. Conscious of the reflections to which 
they would be exposed, by the discovery of their baving acted in such 
flagrant violation of their own principles, they appear to have worded 
their return to the House in this artful and ambiguous manner, in 
order to conceal the fact. If this be so, the fraud is now detected 
and exposed ; and the parties concerned in it should be reminded, 
that equivocation has been justly, though coarsely, defined to be 
worse than a lie,— because it is a lie guarded. 

* Thus, not only has every assertion that I made respecting the 
Berbice Commissioners received full confirmation, but their attempts 
to justify themselves, have also brought out other glaring proofs of 
their misconduct. If 1 had extended these - animadversions, by 
detailing various instances of the folly and absurdity of their colonial 
management with which | bave been furnished by gentlemen resident 
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at Berbice, I might have made the public laugh heartily at their 
expence ; but the subject is too grave forridicule. I have, therefore, 
taken the case upon their own shewing. [ have never travelled out 
ef the record. I have advanced nothing but what is founded, either 
upon their owa Report and Letters, the letters of their colleague or 
Secretary, or the official papers laid before the House of Commons. 
The conclusion on which they all lead, cannot be better or more justly 
described than in the words with which the Commissioners, speaking 
of their Commission, conclude their Report to the Lords of the 
Treasury,—that ‘ it will only have been productive of loss to the 
‘government, of disappointment to the friends of humanity, and of 
‘ increased misery to the wretched objects of the benevolent solicitude 
‘of their Lordships.’ “* 


In closing our own remarks on this interesting tract, we 
think it necessary to guard ourselves against the effects of 
misconception. ‘Though we have censured, with appropriate 
severity, the unfair proceedings of the African Institution, we 
are far from involving, in that censure, all the members of 
that body; some of whom are infinitely too respectable to be 
subjected to the imputation of becoming the willing instru- 
ments of imposition ou the publi¢ credulity. Though we have 
censured with equal severity, the infamous calumnies which 
have been lavished on the West India Planters, and on all 
persons connected with West India property, let it not be 
supposed that we are advocates for the Slave Trade, or less 
anxious than Mr. Wilberforce himself, that the negroes in our 
colonies should be treated with all possible humanity and 
indulgence. ‘Though we have attacked those spurious philan- 
thropists who, in their zeal for the emancipation of the blacks, 
make no scruple to blacken the characters of the whites, and 
occasionally to sacrifice truth, integrity, and consistency, to 
the accomplishment of a favourite object ;—though we have 
expressed ourselves strongly against the encroachments of 
sectarism, and particularly of methodism, from a conviction 
of jts mischievous effects on society, and on the established 
religion of the realm, we will not be accused of treating with 
contempt the sober, sincere, and rational christian; or of 
underrating the inestimable blessings of the gospel of Christ. 

In conclusion, we feel greatly indebted to the author of this 
‘ Examination,’ for a lucid exposition of a subject of no small 
difficulty ; for a manly exposure of fraud, imposition, and false- 
hood; and for a mass of useful information conveyed in 
correct and classical language. 


Vol. 52, No, 226, March, 1817. 
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A Poetical Epistle to Lord Byron, 8vo, Pp. 16. Miller, Bow 
Street. 


Tuis is the most open and direct, and, it must be added, the 
most deserved, castigation which the querulous and sceptical 
muse of Lord Byron has yet reeeived. And he will probably 
feel it the more, as he must acknowledge it to have been admi- 
nistered by the hand of genius. The virtuous and judicious 
satirist has formed a very just estimate of the noble Lord’s 


merits and defects; and he accordingly distributes to him 


impartial justice. He rallies his Lordship, with great success, 
on his practice of bringing his sighs and his groans to market. 


“¢ Oh, ‘tis an easy task, in verse to prate 

Of broken hearts, and bosoms desolate ! 

And 'tis a thriving trade! let Murray tell 

What thou bast written, and, for him—how we))}. 
Would that each hungry wretch dear Britain owns 
Could vend his mis'ry, and impawn his groans ; 
Could bring, like thée, his wretchedness for sale, 
Made up for use, in Pilgrimage and Tale! 

And thus the Mendicant protrudes to sight 

His mangled limb, our pity to excite ; 

Lives on the real wounds acquir'd in wars, 

Or feeds and fattens on factitious scars. 

Oh, when thy Muse prolific next supplies 

Her impost vast of marketable sighs, 

Somewhat, perchance, thy bounty then may spare 
For real sorrows and substantial care : 

Somewhat, self-exiled Misanthrope, for those 
Who have not found thus vendible their woes. 
To ask for country’s sake were vain—and why } 
Her “ shores can neither grieve nor glad thine eye.’”* 


The bard now advises the lordiy misanthrope to pursue his 
own course, well-knowing that he will pursue no other; and 
to go on now censuring, now praising, the same individuals, 
in evident allusion to his “ English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers,” in which he lashed, with becoming severity, the vile 
spirit of the Edinburgh Review, exposing its despicable par- 
tiality, and its detestable principles. But, having made his 
peace with these critics, he afterwards had the unblushing 
effrontery to bespatter with his praise the very individuals on 
whom he had before lavished his censures ; and, as if sensible 
of the profligacy of such conduct, he exerted his utmost efforts 





‘© * Ist stanza, Childe Harold, 3d canto.” 
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to buy up every copy of the work in which he had held them 
up to public indignation and contempt!!! Fortunately we 
have kept our own copy, and shall, perhaps, be tempted to lay 
occasional extracts from it before our readers. 


“* Yet still proceed—sti}l chaunt thy gloomy lays, 
Insult—retract—bespatter, and bepraise ; 

Pour on the town, in ope continued tide, 

The dark o'erflowings of thy cynic pride ; 

While every puling Miss the story greets—- 

Hugs to her breast these Jordly, dear, conceits ; 
Her hours, her sorrows, and her tears, resigns 

To ruffian hordes, and wand'ring libertines. 

E’en the pure heart, unconscious of offence, 
Caught by a feeling—ardent and intense, 

Its finest, noblest, sympathies, affords 

To wand’ring libertines and raffian hordes ! 

Nor shall the Muse one generous pang disdain, 
For powers perverted, or bestowed in vain— 
And blush that he, round whose bigh-favoured head, 
Her brightest halo genius deign’d to shed ; 

That he—best gifted of the tuneful throng, 

With head and mind perversely warp’d to wrong ; 
Should lend these powerful talents to impart 

The cheerless feelings of a sceptic’s heart ; 

A heart, in which no generous ire is seen-—~ 

Cold in its malice--causeless in its spleen ; 

To trace the moody workings of a mind 

To heav'n unjust, at variance with its kind ; 

Yet, tho’ at every line a virtue bleed, 

Indulge thy wayward humour—and proceed.” 


The bard then sneers at the affectation of “ shrowded 
thoughts ” and of “ proud caution,” when it is known to 
every one who has read the productions of his Lordship’s dis- 
tempered brain, that no one was less anxious to conceal even 
his worst thoughts, or more studious to reject the cold cal- 
culations of cautious prudence, even in venting the bitterest 
effusions of malevolence and rancour. His _ sorrows, his 
‘widowed bed,” and .all the long etceteras of systematic 
misery, and ostentatious wailing, we have, indeed, read, even 
to satiety. And we scarcely know which has disgusted us the 
most, his excessive compassion for himself, or his atrocious 
abute of others: Well may the Satirist exclaim ; 


“* Misguided spirit! yet in mercy spare, 

And if thy heart be human—oh, forbear. 

Cap mean suspicion, and unmanly wrong, 

Support thy fame, or dignify thy song ? 
2 
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No—and round cradled innocence to prate, 

Of thy ‘ drain'd blood’ and ‘ duty taught by hate /" 
True taste and feeling must alike deny, 

Nature disowns the unhallow‘d lullaby !" 


The sorrow of sueh a man, as the bard well observes, has no 


claim to sympathy—it is a selfish sorrow, having no one of the 
attributes of legitimate grief—Ille dolet ver? qui sine teste 


dolet :-— 


“« His grief is real—and his woes sincere, 

Who without witness sheds the silent tear, 

Who pours no loud lament—and all too proud 
To court the pity of the list'ning crowd ; 

The wasting secret locks within his breast, 
Which neither pain extorts, nor force can wrest ; 
From him is beard no ‘ hapless discontent ;' 

He never whines in sickly sentiment ; 

His heart is torn—aye, to its inmost core; 

Bat firmly keeps its constancy the more ; 

Seeks no escape from suff 'ring in complaint, 
Tho’ spurning pity yields to just restraint ; 

And if too hard the struggle prove—ev'n so ! 
Yet unrepining will it meet the blow— 

Break, and yet still with manly courage bear-— 
To its last pulse, a stranger to despair ; 

The Christian's hope his daunuess spirit feels, 
That he who tries, rewards—that he who bruises, heals.’ 


Such is the sorrowing Christian !—now, reader, mark the 
eontrast, 


“© But thou hast yielded up thy youth, and peace, 
The willing martyrs of a blind caprice ; 

Indulg’d a fev'rish restlessness of mind, 

Renounced thy country, and abjured mankind ; 

And deign'd with slavish bigotry to serve 

The jarring passion, and the aspen nerve ; 

Those fiends despotic who in blood delight— 

The human beart, their altar, and their rite! 

Shew me in visions of thy fertile brain, 

One cure for anguish, one resource for pain ; 

Point, if thou canst, in glowing ‘ thoughts that burn,’ 
One line to which a sorrowing heart can turn; 

One prayer for patience under ills decreed, 

One hope for virtue in the hour of need ; 

One gleam of light the pi/grim to befriend, 

To cheer his progress, and to soothe his end. 

No! like the man of Uz, we sickening see, a. 
What ‘ wretched comforters indeed are ye,’ 
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«* Mysterious power! what tho’ to human gaze 
Secret thy will, inscrutible thy ways ; 
What tho’ no eye can pierce thy gloom profound, 
Tho’ darkness veil thee, and tho’ clopds surround ; 
Yet will the humble heart in Thee confide 
For hope to strengthen, and for light to guide ! 
Enough of sorrow in this world appears, 
A waste of woe, a wilderness of tears ; 
Fitful the light that chears its gloominess ; 
Why then essay to make that little less? 
Let fancy rather, with her meteor ray, 
Prolong the charm, and lengthen out the day, ; 
Or strew with fairy flowers our rugged way.” 


The bard then compliments Lord Byron on the varied 
endowments of his mind, which ought to inspire gratitude to 
the heaven which gave them. And he assures the misan- 
thrope that he has himself felt the shafts of misery, and can 
feel for the misery of others! Dismissing this topic, however, 
he hails the fresh proof of Lord Byron’s prolific pen (alluding, 
we suppose, to the new canto to Childe Harold, which we have 
not yet seen,) in which he is again the hero of his own tale; 
and in which he vents his doleful lamentations, his querulous 
complaints, and his wayward humours, anew. 


“* Yes! and thy secret is divalg’d—so plain, 
Comments are useless, expositions vain. 

In one brief line the sad confession lies— 

‘ A thousand homilies’ those words comprise ; 
What train of serious thoughts those names recall ! 

* Rousseau ! Voltaire—our Gibbon—and De Stael !° 
Before this aweful congregated blaze 

‘ Ye little stars hide your diminished rays !" 


‘* Lights of the world! the unbeliever’s stay— 
Guides to the wanderer, lost in error’s way : 
Champions of truth, when impivus doubts assail, 
Shades of departed worthies—hail—all hail ! 

And hail to thee, De Stael, since doom’d to shine 
A star in Byron’s galaxy divine! 


** Are these thy gods meet idols to adore ? 
On shrines unhallow’d hast thou stoop’d to pour 
Thy incense ? then attend the honest line— 
That speaks the malison for sins like thine. 
Tho’ thou hast form'd no impious league with those 
Who boldly stalk religion's open foes ; 
If thou art join’d to rebels less sincere, 
Who war with sceptic ridicule and sneer, 
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If in the ‘ scorner's seat’ be heard thy lays, 

If wreath'd with nightshade be the poet's bays, 

If, arm'd with double strength, the gift be spurn‘d ; 
Or, ‘gainst the power that gave it, madly turn’d, 
No blaze of eloquence—no pomp of song, 

Shall gild the crime, or sanctify the wrong ; 
Hopeless of peace below, and, shuddering thought ! 
Far from that Heav'n, denied, if never sought, 

Thy light a beacon—a reproach thy name— 

Thy memory ‘ damn'd to everlasting fame !" 
Shunn’d by the wise, admit’d by fools alone,— 
The good shall mourn thee, and the Muse disown.” 


if this impressive admonition should have no effect on the 
strange individual to whom it is addressed, he must be as 
callous to shame, and as lost to every proper feeling, as he has 
laboured to make the world believe he is. But the day of 
reflection must come, let scepticism say what it will. The 
scoffer cannot avert it—the infidel cannot repel it. At all 
events, the monitor has done his duty, and deserves his reward. 
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We have here a very sensible tract on a most interesting 
subject; the nature of the King’s Veto, considered as a power 
necessary, as it no doubt is, to preserve the vital principle of 
the British constitution. It has been the fashion of late, for 
purposes too obvious for misconception, to consider the power 
of rejection which the constitution vests in the Sovereign as a 
mere matter of form, never to be exercised ; instead of forming, 
as it unquestionably does, one of the most safe and most 
potent, barriers of our rights and liberties. ‘The question is 
argued, by the author of the tract before us, seriatim, in a 
lawyer-like manner; and he has wisely given, in a prelimi- 
nary address to the reader, the Coronation-Oath, the grand 
criterion by whieh the merits of the case are to be tried. As 
this is not in every body’s hands, we shall transcribe it. 


«* The Coronation-Oath ; as settled at the Revolution, and con- 
firmed by the statute, William and Mary, st. 1. cap..6, 
‘© « The Archbishop or Bishop shall say—Will you solemnly promise 
* and swear to govern the people of this kingdom of England, and 
* the dominions thereto belonging, according to the statutes in Parlia- 
‘ ment agreed on, and the laws and customs of the same ? 
‘* « The King or Queen shall say—1 solemnly promise so to do. 
_& © Archbishop or Bishop—Will you to your power cause law and 
justice, in mercy, to be executed in all your jadgments ? 
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e ¢ The King or Queen shall say—I will. 

‘© € Archbishop or Bishop—Will you, to the utmost of your power, 
maintain the laws of God, the true profession of the Gospel, and 
the Protestant reformed religion BsTABLISHED BY THE LAW? 
And will you preserve unto the Bishops and Clergy of this realm, 
and to the churches committed to their charge, atx such rights and 
privileges as by law do or shall appertain unto them, or any of 
them ? 

“« « The King or Queen shall say—Att this I promise to do. 

“© After this, the King or Queen laying his or her hand on the 
‘ Holy Gospels, shall say— 

«« « The things which I have here before promised, I will perform 
« and keep: so help me God ! 

«© « And then shall kiss the book.’ 

“‘ Yet, as if this oath were not sufficiently explicit, in a very few 
years another statute was enacted, 12, 13 W. 3. cap. 2. ‘ con- 
‘ firming’ all the above laws and statutes of this realm ‘ for securing 
‘ the established religion and the rights and liberties of the people.’ 

‘‘ And by another statute, 5 Ann. c, 8. the Sovereign is bound at 
his Coronation to swear that he preserve the settlement of the 
Church of England.” 


It is difficult to imagine how greater pains could have been 
taken, or more efficient measures devised, for the security of 
the Established Church, than these statutes manifest. And 
no one, who is ‘conversant with the history of the times in 
which they were passed, can doubt, for a single moment, that 
they were flanied, by our forefathers, for the express purpose 
of excluding for ever from all political power the Papists, 
through whose artifices and instigations, the constitution, in 
church and state, had been nearly overturned, 

The confidence with which a successful result to the impor- 
tunate claims of the Papists has been anticipated, is the alleged 
reason for the publication of these arguments, which are con- 
fined simply to the legality of the proposed admission of 
Papists into our establishment, the negative of which the 
author not only fairly maintains, but ably.demonstrates. 


hal aw“ n~ . * ~ 


‘* Many have imagined, that the Sovereign cannot refuse his assent 
toa bill which bas passed the Lerds and Commons :—a mistake, 
originated perhaps in the unfrequency with which that part of the 
prerogative hath been exercised ; but a mistake—idle as it isin the 
present case, peculiarly mischievous. 

“ It is an essential part of his prerogative, that the Sovereign may 
refuse his assent, absolutely, without the possibility of any question 
thereon ; and that no constitutional authority can prevent his refusal. — 
When the assent of our first Charles was compelled to certain - Bills, 
upon the doctrine of his refusal being unconstitutional, we know 
how effectually the Constitution was overturned. 
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“ To recur, however, to legal times and legal authorities—Thé 
precedent, sparingly as it appears on record, has been exercised more 
than once, even sittce the Revolution. 

*¢ The Prerogative is something beyond a power vested in the 
Sovereign. It is @ duty confined to him. And whensoever the 
security or the existence of the Constitution require, he is bound to 
carry ft into the fullest exercise. The privileges of the Parliament 
protect themselves and the People against the crown : the prerogative 
of the Crown protects the People against the Parliament—and against 
themselves also.—This is the balance of the state—The safety of the 
Monarch, and the security of the Constitution, are identified by our 
law: which defends each by, and for the sake of, the other. 

“ Without this right of rejection, and—upon all necessary occa- 
sions—its obligation, the responsibility which our law, decorously 
keeping it from the Sovereign's person, attaches to his ministers, 
would cease to exist ;—the Sovereign himself would be a gypher ;— 
and the Constitution would lose its balance.” 


Certainly the constitution would not only be incomplete, if 
the King did not enjoy the right of rejection, in its utmost 
plenitude, to be exercised according to his own free will, and 
acting upon a conscientious sense of his duty, as defined by 
his Coronation-Oath ; but the monarchy would cease to exist. 
We should, indeed, have a King on the throne, but he would 
be a King only in title, not in effect; he would not be the con- 
stitutional Sovereign of these realms; he would be deprived of 
the power of guarding the rights of the people, which is an 
essential attribute of regal authority. We concur with our 
author in his opinion, that, power, as applied to the Royal nega- 
tive on Bills in Parliament, is synonymous with duty. ‘The 
Coronation-Qath is imperative on the Sovereign. The business 
of 1688 is aptly termed ertra constitutional ; because no one can 
deny that the Convention, at that time, exercised a power unknown 
to the law, and incompatible with the constitution ; and to be 
justified only hy the necessity of the case, which necessity, 
where it clearly exists, suspersedes law, and prescribes its own 
modes of proceeding. To use the words of the author.— 
“« To save itself, the constitution went beyond itself. ‘To pre- 
serve the law, we committed a previous illegality.” 


‘« It is a delicate task, to discuss the power of the Sovereign, the 
Lords, and the Commons. In that power, strong in its union but 
feeble iv its division, the Constitution resides ; and, while admitting 
its almost omnipotence, we cannot easily comprehend a suicidal power 
existing as a right. 

‘€ The question shall be considered step by step: preserving all 
possible decorum, and putting no case more offensive than that 
which the Roman-Catholics themselves force upor us. 
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« By the cofonation-oath the Sovereigo obliges himself to certain 
duties which Bracastone hath thus comprehensively described— 
‘to govern according to law; to execute judgment in mercy ; and to 
maintain the established religion.’ 

‘Jn perusing this oath, which was framed afier much and 
painful deliberation, the reader cannot pass by its clear and 
unequivocal differences. Even in Biackstone’s concise definie 
tion—-the fluctuation of our temporal law, and the fixedness of our 
religious establishment, are amply included. Io the oath itself, 
those laws which refer to our secular iustitutions are left open to 
constitutional alteration : while those which refer to our ecclesiastical 
establishment are carefully closed against it; their alteration being 
unconstitutional.—Who shall say, that amid the multiplied discussions 
wherein every syllable of this oath was canvassed, and upon the 
occasion which gave the power of such discussions, so important a 
difference was dropped in lightly and undesignedly ? 

‘« For, though the distinctions of tenses are not expressed, they 
appear most undeniably in the context of the oath, which obliges the 
Sovereign to administer the laws that shall le enacted, and to preserve 
the religion that has een established. 

‘ Besides—as nothing is ‘law, but what has been agreed on by 
the King and the Houses‘of Parliament—the duty of ‘ governing 
according to law’ must refer, either to the law already existent, or to 
such future law as shall not overleap the pale of the Constitution. 

‘** At all events, the term ‘ established,’ which the oath—excluding 
it from our law—studiously applies to our church, carries with it a 
certainty, preterite, defined and unalterable. Its plain vernacular 
import aot merely implies, but expresses, something which has been 
aud sill is; something, the absolute reverse of a present erection or a 
future modification. And of this BuacKsTone was well aware, when 
he referred its peculiar concern to the ecclesiastical obligations of the 
Scottish Union. 

‘In this oath—within the Constitution our last, and therefore our 
only, resource—every thing concerning the law is prospective; every 
thing concerning the church is retrospective, 

‘ But with a reservation, the more fully evincing the retrospective 
purport of this part of the oath :—to ‘ preserve unto the bishops and 
clergy of this realm, and to the churches committed to their charge, 
all such rights and privileges as by law do or shail appertain unto them 
or any of them.” 

‘¢ This latter clause admits a prospective operation, whereunto the 
friends of change are fully welcome. It allows the “ rights and 
privileges’ of the Church to be increased ; but it forbids their being 
diminished. It confines all alteration to their aggrandisement, 
as the only change which our Establishment can legally undergo. 

“‘ Again :—that no quibbler, half jesuit, half lawyer, may interfere 
~—the object of the oath is defined, not only as ‘the laws of God, 
and the true profession of the Gospel ;’ but also as ‘ the protestant 
reformed religion established by the law.’ And, not only the 
‘rights’ of the hierarchy are sworn to, but their ‘ privileges;:’ not 
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only ‘ atx’ such as they already possess, but such as they may possess 
tn future, 

‘* The context of this article deserves notice. ‘Rights’ may imply 
a community of interest, equal and general; while ‘ Privileges’ 
go much farther, and intend a singularity of interest, superior and 
particular. ‘Tbe protestant reformed religion’ might be preserved 
in its ‘ rights,’ even if the Roman-Catholic religion were placed in a 
state of equality with it; but it cannot be maintained in its 

‘ privileges,’ without a state of superiority. 

“And again:—establishment is not equality—still less is it 
inferiorisy. It is command—excellence—pre-eminence. 

‘« But the oath may be urged to a still more explicit degree of 
obligation: as its definition of the Protestant reformed religion 
‘established by the Jaw’ appears directly adverse, and in contra- 
distinction to ‘the Roman-Catholic un-reformed religion not 
established by the law.’ 

** This oath, and a faithful adherence to its letter and spirit from the 
tenure of the House of Brunswick, the foundation of their throne, 
and the vital priociple of their legitimacy. 

‘* The establishment of the Roman-Catholic religion, whether in a 
state of superiority, of equality, or of independence, would impair the 
establishment of the Protestant religion, reduce its power, and degrade 
its dignity. The community of rights would be the diminution of 
privileges. 

‘* Such an innovation would lower the protestant to an inferior and 
a more subjugated rank. He would continue bound by an ecclesiastical 
allegiance to the native Sovereign who can enforce it by the law ; 
while the Roman-Catholic would be bound by an ecclesiastical 
allegiance to a foreign Sovereign, who possesses in Britain no legal 

wer.’ 
nee Assuredly, this would be a far worse mischief, than admitting to 
establishment the Dissenter, who acknowledges no ecclesiastical 
allegiance at all. 

“For, if ‘establishment’ means any thing, this would be the 
destruction of the establishment, which our Sovereign is bound to 
maintain. 

‘* And if the Roman Catholics are to be placed in an equal state of 
subjection, at no less sacrifice than the legalization of the papal 
authority in Britain, this would be the destruction of the Constitution 
which is protected by and confided to the Sovereign's oath.—Unless 
in the great body of its written and unwritten law, where are we to 
seek our constitution ? 

“¢ We know that a series of statutes, numerous and ancient, enacted 
in affirmance of the sti]l more ancient common law, prohibits the 
papal authority in our realm : 

« That that common law, and its prohibition, are declared by our 
oldest existing ordinances—even long antecedent to the Conquest—to 
have then been of immemorial antiquity : 

** That the introduction of any papal reseript into Britain is 
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declared—not merely by the statute, but by the common law—nicr 
TREASON. 

«« That the concealer of an offence, which modern liberality per- 
mits and commits every day, is liable to forfeit his goods to the 
Crown, and toremain in perpetual imprisonment : 

«« That the Pope’s concurrence must be legally authenticated before 
these statutes can be to any purpose repealed :—and that they 
must be repealed before his concurrence can be legally authen- 
ticated :— 

* Finally that the continuance of these statutes and of this com- 
mon law is incompatible with the ‘establishment’ of the Reman- 
Catholic religion : and 

“ That the repeal of these statutes and the abrogation of this 
common law would teat up the very foundations of our Con- 
stitution. 

« Knowing all this—we could scarcely have contemplated the pro- 
bability of such an attempt. 

«* Rumour however hath grown so confident, that we are compelled 
into the apprehension, 

“A little while, and regret may be useless\—We have a moment 
for its best and quietest remedy—prevention. 

“ That prevention—in the first instance—we fiud in the Houses of 
Parliament : ultimately, in the Sovereign. And we seek it there with 
a rightful and positive hope, because HE is bound by his oath to pre- 
serve the Establishment.” 


It will be perceived that the argument has fallen into the 
hands of an able logician. ‘The Jast branch of his reasoning 
ts the most important. ‘“ It requires,” the author remarks, 
‘‘a discussion, at once bold and cautious. We must be, 
careful to tell the Sovereign nothing but the truth; yet the 
whole truth must be told unio him. Suppressio veri est crimen 


Salsi.” 


‘« Allegiance and protection are reciprocal. While their condition 
is observed, both are absolute. They are co-extensive, but not 
infinite. They reach a long way: but they travel together, and 
together they stop.” 


The tenour of his reasoning will be readily understood from 
this specimen; and the argument is conducted most. ably. 


With respect to the Coronation-Oath, it is most truly ob- 
served ; 


“ And not only necessity, but consistency prescribed such an oath. 
Had our ancestors transferred the crown from the lineal to the collateral 
branch, absolutely and unconditionally, they would have incurred all 
the offence of revolution without its on/y justification —They would 


have transmitted their character to posterity, not as revolutionizing, 
but as revolutionary. 
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** We cannot suppose one sovereign authorized to do those acts, for 
the attempting which another Sovereign was expelled. The pro- 
mulgators of a doctrine so unconstitutional—if any existed among us 
— would merit the severest punishment. They should be impeached 
before the Parliament for a high misdemeanor, if not attainted of 
treason. 

‘* Because their doctrine would attach to the Revolution an illegal 
character. — Because, it would revive the claims of arbitrary power.— 
Because it would deny the legal disherison of the Stuarts, and dispute 
the legal settlement of the family now happily placed on our 


throne. 

‘* Such would be the consequences of asserting an unconditional 
right in the British Sovereign ! A right which the Princes of the line 
of Hanover would reject, as dangerous to their title, and discreditable 
to their possession! A right, with which none but the jesuitical 
enemies of their house would embarrass them! A right, which 
would betray in its avowal its own inconsistency! A right, which 


every loyal subject must deoy, or adjure bis loyalty ! 


Our author next considers what may be called the popular 
argument, or rather dictum, which maintains that the King 
may be relieved by the people from the obligation of his 
oath. 


‘¢ But—it will be argued—a condition, though imperative on the 
Sovereign, may be waved by the people: and the two Houses, by 
passing a bill for the alteration of the Constitution, justify the Sove- 
reign in assenting to such alteration. 

‘* Finished sophistry !—Nothing can be more fallacious than this 
argument ; which has been and will be urged, by many who think it 
very cogent, and hy more who know it to be very weak. 


For the completion of legislative purposes, any of the estates of 


Parliament, without all, are utterly incompetent; and, unless in the 
Parliament, we know nothing of the people. Laws may be proposed 
by either of the two Houses, but they cannot be enacted without the 
Sovereign ; and as nothing short of a law can alter the Constitution, 
and as the Sovereign is bound by oath to prevent such alteration, his 
consent cannot be given to an alterative law. 

“ For such consent must precede the law; and nothing but a pre- 
ceding law could render it lawful. 

‘¢ And, as the Sovereign cannot permit himself to alter the Con- 
stitution, so the two Houses cannot permit—much less oblige him to 
—such an alteration. 

‘* And the constitution cannot be altered, while the royal oath 
abides in full force. 

“* Nor while the several estates of the commonwealth are in their 
joint existence.—A few pages back, I stated the same axiom :—but 
repetition is not always tautology—Their separation may effect its 
change ; its change may effect their separation. 
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«It hath been wisely ordained, rather perhaps by the inspira- 
tion of Providence, than by human foresight, that the royal oath 
should be IRREVERSIBLE ; that the Constitution should be placed 
beyond the possibility of danger by its invincible and unalterable 
defence.” 


To the position with which he follows up this argument, 
however, we canot possibly yield our assent—*‘ In every other 
case, the taker of an oath may be relieved from its obligation, by 
the party unto whom it was taken.” ‘This we deny; and shall 
ever contend that an oath is, if it may be said without impiety, 
an obligation which a man enters into with his Maker. Were 
such a notion ever to prevail, it would introduce a laxity of 
morals, and a contempt of the most sacred engagements, 
pregnant with the most mischievous consequences to society, 
The author’s argument is sufficiently strong without the intro- 
duction of such a position ;—its strength is positive, not compa- 
rative. And it is as dangerous, as it is impolitic, in reasoning, 
to quit a strong ground for a weak ground. Without, then, 
admitting the whole of the author’s premises, we agree with 
his conclusion. ‘That the Coronation-Oath—‘* CANNOT BE 
REVOKED AT ALL.” 


‘As the royal assent is the fulfilment of the dispensing power, 
it cannot be given to the dispensation. Probably, the case never did 
and never can occur in any other instance: but—TI will insist ass 
point of strict, sound, and incontrovertible principle, abstracted from 
all quibble—that the dispensing power, when it resides in the taker of 
the oath, Lecomes impossible of execution, and is utterly extinguished 

“« This principle—which I challenge any ingenuity to refute, but 
which must be refuted before the Sovereign can dissolve his own 
jurament—is the preservation of our Constitution, and the regulation 
of its balance. 

“* We will suppose—however—a formal bill, passed by the two 
Houses ; reciting the terms of the royal oath, the inconvenience of its 
obligations, and the necessity of theirannulment; and enacting there- 
fore, by and with the assent of the Sovereign, that the Sovereign 
= be released from certain parts of the oath which he hath 
taken. 

“* We will suppose also the introduction of a saving clause, with 
the proviso—that nothing iu the said bill contained shall. be construed 
into a precedent, or extend to the prejudice of the Constitution, —No 
matter.—If the clause doth not destroy the bill, the bill must destroy 
the clause. . | 

‘* When this bill is submitted for the royal assent, could we suppose 
the Sovereign agreeing to a dispensation from his oath with an intene 
tion of keeping it ? © Must not his assent be induced by a certain 
antinug frangendi, an intent of violating his oath, whereof every 
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sentiment of decency forbids our supposing him capable? Would 


‘there not be, inthe will of assemting to that dispensation, a prior 


infraction of the oath, preceding that dispensation, which cannot take 
effect without that will? 

“« Or—instead of these impossible suppositions—shall we, with 
somewhat less indecorum, suppose that the throne is to be vacated, or 
declared vacant, and thereby put to the chance of another Revolution ; 
for the sake of accommodating the Rroman-Catholics with a Convention, 
which may, during the non-existence of the Sovereign, frame a new 
coronation-oath, less adverse to their purposes ? 

‘« For, neither the assumed difference of their characters then and 
now, nor the supposition that we would not now do against them what 
we did then, can infer the necessity of restoring the Stuart principles 
any more than the Stuart dynasty. It requires more ingenuity than I 
have yet found to prove that we are entitled to restore the one or 
the other. 

‘« We must previously suppose the necessity of again resorting to 
first principles, for the precisely opposite reasons; and of doing ia 
1817 for the Roman-Catholics, what we did against them in 1688.” 


Fortunately, the English nation are not in love with Revo- 
lutions, are not prone to change, and, as our auther well 
observes, they will enquire—not whether the constitution is 
good for the Papists, but whether the Papists are good for 
the constitution; not whether the Papists cannot do without 
the constitution, but whether the constitution can do without 
the Papists? He pursues this strain of argument a little 
further—and then thus, wisely and consistently, closes his 
animadversions. 


‘¢ I dare not pursue this question.—-It leads to considerations too 
serious for the tongue or the pen. In the name of God, let us remain 
as we are—it is all that we desire:—lJet us not be pushed farther—it 
is all that we deprecate. There are principles in the British Constitu- 
tion, which, like the mysteries of the lona Dea, are safest in their 
silence. Woe to the hand that would tear the veil from the shrine ! 
It is the hand of an enemy. We produce not our Ark for any less 
occasion than the destruction of the great foe. We produce it 
reverently and fearfully : because the hand that touches it for its 
support may be the first to suffer for the zealous rudeness, 

‘« Here then the discussion, so delicate and so dangerous, shall 
close. We will enfold our Constitution in the honour of the Regent 
—the most sacred and most secure of ALL obligations—that he will 
not consent to dispense himself from his own oath: that he will not 
incur the hazard of re-consigning to his father an oath, invalidated 
without his consent or even knowledge: that he will not exercise 
unconditionally a conditional power. 

** It is at all times our duty—mildly, but firmly—respectfully, but 
unequivocally—to tell the Sovereign that be cannot violate the 
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Constitution. The law not only supposes the impossibility, but 
rovides, and creates, and perpetuates it.—The duty however is less 

difficult, when we have a Sovereign who wi/d not, It is then exercised, 

not toward him, but against those who would force upon him the un- 
racious infraction. 

Therefore—resting our Protestant Establishment in the hand of out 
Protestant Regent, as confidently as we did in that of his Protestant 
father ; we expect, that if ever a bill for its subversion shall be proposed 
to him, he will reject it firmly in the ‘* gentle language” of the law— 
suaviter in modo, fortiter in re—and that, guarding the inviolable oath 
of our Revolution, His Royal Highness will reply 

“LE ROI S'AVISERA.” 





At such a moment as the present, it behoves every Member 
of Parliament seriously to weigh the arguments contained in 
this tract. The crisis is important. An awful responsibility 
attaches to every man who gives a vote on the Catholic 
Question ;—it is not a question of party—but a question of 
principle—a question affecting the very vitals of the British 
Constitution. With Roman firmness, then, let them arrest, 
in its destructive progress, the rude hand of innovation, and, 
with true British patriotism, let them abide by the resolution 
of our ancient Barons—NoLuMmuUs LEGES ANGLIA MUTARI. 
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A Remedy for the late bad harvest. 24mo. Pp. 24. 6d. 
Richardson. 1817. 


Tue object of this writer is to produce economy in the con- 
sumption of bread, by rejecting the fine wheaten bread, and 
by adopting either household bread, or some other substitute, 
as rice or potatoes. The basis of this recommendation is the 
scarcity of corn; but we are disposed to think, that the corn 
has been much fiore defective in quality than in quantity. 
Nothing, however, we are persuaded, will be effective in the 
production of economy, short of a legislative enactment. 
And, after ascertaining, as nearly as possible, the quantity of 
corn, either in the kingdom, or to be expected from abroad, 
it would surely be wise to pass a law, prohibiting, under a 
heavy penalty, the dressing of flour, above a particular fine- 
ness; in other words, to forbid the use of white bread, and 
even of household bread, and to limit the consumption to 
brown bread. There would be no great hardship in this; and 
it would be much more effectual than the partial economy of 
the higher classes, which would never be imitated by the lower 
classes, So pampered, indeed, are our servants, by the scan- 
dalous luxury and mismanagement of the times, that though 
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their masters and mistresses are satisfied with second bread, 
they will refuse to eat it. And it is a lamentable truth, that, 
in the metropolis, the most dainty, and the most averse from 
economy or retrenchment of any kind, in the article of food, 
are the poorest classes of society. 

There was one cause last year of much corn being spoiled 
which is never adverted to—the mulish obstinacy of farmers, 
many of whom, from mere indolence, suffered their corn to 
spoil in the field when they had ample opportunity for getting 
it in well. 








P. Virgilii Maronis Bucolica, Georgica, £neis, accedunt in 
Gratiam Juventutis. Note quedam Anglice Scripte. 
Editio secunda. 18mo. Pp. 640. 7s. 6d. bound. Law and 
Whittaker. 1817. 


Tuis is a most useful little edition of Virgil, from the classical 
press of Mr. Valpy. The English explanatory notes, which 
occupy nearly one half of the volume, will be found particu- 
larly serviceable to learners. 








A Letter to a Member of Parliament on the Slavery of the 
Christians at Algiers. By Walter Croker, Esq. Of the 
Royal Navy. 8vo. Pp. 16. Is. Stockdale. 1816. 


Caprain Croxer has here given a most dismal but most true 
account of the infamous treatment of the Christian Slaves at 
Algiers by the ferocious Dey. Thank heaven! however, the 
infamy and the insolence of this barbarian have been properly 
chastised by Lord Exmouth, and his gallant followers. The 
efforts of Captain Croker, however, to direct the attention of 
his countrymen to the subject, before the chastisement wag 
inflicted, were highly meritorious. 
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REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 
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1, Owen's History of the Bille Society: 

2. Q. C's Letter on Regeneration. 

3. A Family Sermon on John iii. 5. 

4. On the Case of Ministers orduined ina State of Unconversion. 

5. A Scotchwoman’s Letter on the Episcopalian Clergy of Scotland. 
and 

6. The Christian Observer. 


Ir is the observation of a facetious writer, that there have been 
yarious opinions of historical writing from the times of Quintillian 
to those of the late Duke of Cumberland, who designated the 
laboured style of Gibbon, by the familiar term of ‘' scribble, scribble, 
scribble.” The observation may be extended to the age of the Chris- 
tian Observer, who has ventured to compare Mr. Owen's History of 
the Bible Society with the celebrated Decade of Livy. Mr. Owen 
is possessed of too much classical erudition, not to blush at this come 
pliment of injudicious friendship ; nor shall we waste the time, or 
insult the sense of our readers, by exposing its weakness and irrele« 
vance. It should have past altogether without notice from us, but for 
the proof which it affords of the complacency with which the 
Christian Observer reviews the proceedings of himself and his asso 
ciates; and the following sentences extracted from the same article, 
may serve as a specimen of his singular meekness and forbearance 
toward those who entertain a different opinion. His utmost astoe 
nishment is excited, that ‘‘ there should still be found enlightened, 
benevolent, and even religious men, who continue to oppose this 
society, and almost to call down fire from heaven upon some of its 
supporters,” He compares these persons to madmen, and proceeds : 
“ The world has quitted them ; the bulk of their own country has 
guitted them; and it may be doubted whether they will not soon 
find their chief supporters among the most slippery of all adherents, 
those who are converting the path of acquiescence and concord into 
a road to preferment.”—‘* Will not, then, the little party, who are 
thus chirping objections against the society, sit down for a momeftt 
aad reflect whether all can be right itt the Aead and heart, while they 
No, 226, Vol. 52, March, 1817. E 
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are thus running counter to the general voice and feeling of man- 
kind ?"—*‘* Except in a committee-room or two, or in the shady 
purlieus of a professor's solitary study, or in the chilling corner of a 
few quadrangles, where the spirit of Popery is not cast out, these 
once formidable enemies have, like the army of Sennacherib, melted 
away.” Be it known, that these insinuations of insanity, of inter- 
ested meanness, of a secret spirit of Popery, and of blasphemy 
against the living God, for such was the offence of Sennacherib ; and 
we are subsequently admonished, ‘‘ that the enemies of the society 
will be found, however unwittingly, to be fighting against God,” 
appear in two consecutive pages (728, 729,) of that publication, in 
which it was recently asserted, that all the misrepresentations which 
have been made by the friends of the Bible Society, would sink into 
insignificance, ‘‘ if compared with those which might be found in a 
single pamphlet of their opponents.” Alas! that such pretensions 
to candour should be coupled with such bitterness of invective, and 
that both should be ushered into the world under the name of the 
Christian Observer, conducted by members of the Established Church. 

Tuat these advocates of the distribution of the Bible, without note 
or comment, are ignorant of its genuine sense and meaning, has 
been proved by many instances which have occurred in the course of 
the baptismal controversy. But the Christian Observer is not content 
with being injudicious, without seizing every opportunity of betraying 
his indiscretion. A writer who signs himself Q. C, refers to Acts 
viii. 14—16, as the record of an important fact, which he leaves to 
speak for itself. ‘‘ When the Apostles, which were at Jerusalem, 
heard that Samaria had received the word of God, they sent unto 
them Peter and John, who when they were come down, prayed for 
them, that they might receive the Holy Ghost, for as yet he was 


fallen upon none of them; omty they were baptized in the name of 


the Lord Jesus.” This text is ordinarily alleged to establish the 


ey 


apostolic origin of the rite of confirmation, but no one will contend, 
that confirmation, or the laying on of hands, is equivalent to rege- 
neration. In the strict meaning of St. Luke, the Holy Ghost, which 
fellowed the imposition of the Apostles’ hands, denotes not the ordi- 
nary grace, which is essential to holiness of life, but those extra- 
ordinary gifts which were common to the primitive disciples, as the 
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wotking of miracles, &c. of which the effect was such as to inflame 
Simon Magus with a desire of possessing the power of conferring 
them. Unless, therefore,Q.C.can prove that these extraordinary 
gifts have any, the remotest connection with the Baptismal Con- 
troversy, he will iu vain appeal to this text, as ‘one of direct 
bearing upon the subject—more conclusive than all the abstract 
reasoning in the world.” Q.C. subjoinsin a note: ‘I cannot be 
supposed, by the term abstract reasoning, to allude to the arguments 
of Messrs. Scott, Biddulph, and Bugg, which are too clearly grounded 
upon fact and Scriptural testimony, to be confounded with the rea- 
soning built upon the foundation of systematic theories,” Not- 
withstanding this puff direct of Q. C, there are some who will doubt 
his competence and qualifications as a judge of systematic theories, 
abstract reasoning, and scriptural testimonies, after this specimen of 
his judgwent in referring to Acts viii, 14, 15, 16. 

The communication of Q. C. forms a suitable prologue to a family 
sermon on John iii, 5. The lust of controversy might surely be 
satisfied, without disturbing the family circle, and if the question of 
regeneration must be obtruded into the abodes of peace and piety, it 
should be treated with a degree of accuracy and precision, for which 
we should look in vain to this discourse. In the opening it condemns 
a reliance on outward rites ; in another part, without any reference to 
baptism, it describes regeneration in the terms which our church 
applies to the spiritual grace of that holy ordinance, and by an allusion 
to the language of St. Paul on the same subject : and the importance 
which is allowed to this sacrament is immediately coynteracted by a 
series of cautions against the ‘* perniciouserror” of confounding the 
sign with the thing signified ; so edifying is this family discourse. As 
the Christian Observer has for some time past been in the habit of 
publishing three articles on regeneration, his third for November is an 
extract of a most florid passage from the writings of Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor, well adapted to enlarge, but incapable of settling the points in 
dispute. | 

A Letter ‘‘ on the case of ministers ordained in a state of uncon 
although highly exceptionable from its misuse of theologic} 
language, and its morbid reflections on the personal unholiness or 
nnconversion of the clergy, contains many obseivations which afford 
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thatter of serious and painful reflection. The writer explains his own 
case, and endeavours to develope the several pretexts of party-zeal, 
theological erudition, and ministerial popularity, which an incautious 
man may mistake for ‘‘ the vitality of religion, the reality of con- 
version.” We khow not, whether we should most pity or condemn 
the extreme inconsiderateness with which many young men are led to 
énter upon the ministry of the Gospel. They are taught, from their 
earliest years, to look to it as their destination in jife, as the means of 
their future subsistence in the world ; and they never consider that he 
who putteth bis hand to the plough, is not allowed to withdraw it, or 
that the mark of ordination is indelible. We are not speaking of 
men destitute of principle, or depraved in manners; of these we 
hope that not many are admitted to serve at the altar. We speak of 
men whose thoughts have been gradually fixed on the advantages 
and immunities, rather than on the labours and duties, of their pro- 
fession. Such men we have often seen placed, by the abuses of 
private patronage, in early possession of preferment, wasting their 
time in unprofitable indolence, if not in unbecoming excesses, till 
roused to a consideration of their state, by hearing a solemn admo- 
nition in a Visitation sermon, as was the case of the Christian Ob- 
server's correspondent ; and experiencing at the same time a change 
in their doctrinal views, their inactivity has been suddenly exchanged 
for a fanatical zeal, and their friendship with the world converted into 
friendship fora sect. Such instances are not uncommon, and they are 


‘* exceedingly infectious,” nor do we know any means more capable 
of counteracting their pernicious in@uence, than by obliging the 
candidates for orders to possess an adequate knowledge of eccleszastical 
polity, and the nature of the pastoral care. 

The apostolical constitution of the Church of Christ is always kept 
out of view in such anomalous publications as the Christian Observer, 
aud the letter of ‘‘ A Scotchwoman,” (p. 713,) in addition to its 
unwarrantable calumnies of the doctrines and manners of the Epis- 


copal clergy in Scotland, betrays an ignorance of these matters, 


Which we hardly expected to find even in a female correspondent of 
the Christian Observer. She confesses that she was educated in all 
the narrow principles of the Independents, and that she renounced her 
prejudices against the Church and its Spiritual Liturgy under the 
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ministry of a pious minister in the North of England. On her return 
to her own country, the Liturgy itself lost all its charms, because 
“‘ the discourse of the minister generally does away the salutary 
admonitions and prayers of the incomparable Liturgy.” As far as 
our knowledge of the Episcopal Church of Scotland extends, we ars 
far from believing the assertions of this vain woman; we know it to 
be pure in its constitution, and we believe it to be purein its practice, 
because we know of no secular motives to corrupt it. To the inquiry 
what course this woman is to pursue, besides submitting under an 
acknowledgment of the infirmity of all human establishments, as it 
is an inquiry which may be made by Englishmen as well as by a 
Scotchwoman, and which derives importance from the not uncom- 
mon practice of using the Liturgy in the conventicle, we can only 
reply, by insisting on the duty and the wisdom of acknowledging a 
divine institation of the ministry, and of trusting in God for a 
blessing on his own institution, and the authorized means of grace. 
This is the sure principle of Christian edification, suppressed 
indeed by..the compromising liberality of an age addicted to sepa- 
ration, but fixed on an everlasting: foundation. We have beet long 
aware of the inconstancy (of the perverseness shail we say?) of the 
Christian Observer, on this important topic ; but till within the few 
months that our attention has been drawn to its pages, by the bap- 
tismal controversy, our opinions of the learning, judgment, and 
temper of its conductors were far more favourable than they are this 
day. From its acknowledged popularity, and extensive circulation 
among those who with pure affectation are call€d the religious world, 
it might be of infinite service in the dessemination of sound pria- 
ciples: we wiil not despair of contracting its circulation, or reforming 
its administration. 
: a 
MISCELLANIES. 











The following Observations on the letter from Rome, of Father Hayes, 
were transmitted to us too late for their proper place in the Protes- 
tant Advocate. They are therefore inserted in this department, as 
also part of the trial of the Rev. John Smith, a dissenting Minister, 
for a riot in the Church of Tamlaght O'Crilly. 





Tne peace, the safety, and independence, of Great Rritain, were so 
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often endangered by the monstrous avarice and ambition of the 
Roman Pontiffs, even while popery was the established religion, 
that various laws, called the statutes of provisor and premunire, 
were enacted in it to prevent, under severe penalties, any papal 
interference id its internal concerns.* It appears from the report of 
the select committee of the House of Commons, published the 25th 
of June, 1816, that all the continental states, bath popish and protes- 
tant, have made similar ordinances, by which it is made penal in 
their subjects, to hold any correspondence with the See of Rome, 
unless the license and approbation of the Government be previously 
obtained.| Though it is but 13 years since the Irish papists, influ- 
enced by the baneful principles of their superstition, endeavoured to 
separate their country from England, and to massacre the whole of 
their protestant fellow subjects,$ as heretics, with the aid of a fero- 
cious Foreign enemy, which they solicited for that purpose,|| they 
have been for some years sending missionaries to Rome, and have 
been receiving from thence papal bulls, mandates, and rescripts, and 
letters from the congregation of Cardinals, in which they are dogma- 
tically informed, whether any and what kind of oath of allegiance 
they may take to the Government.§ Though it appears by the same 
report, that all Foreign states, both popish and protestant, nominate 
all Romish bishops in their respective territories, the Irish papists, 
both lay and ecclesiastic, have repeatedly resolved not to admit the 





* A list of these statutes are to be found in Coke's 2nd Institute 
pp. 584-5. 

+ These provisions are enacted by the 16th of Richard II. cap 5, 
by which any person who procures at Rome, or elsewhere. any bulls, 
processes, excommunications, instruments, or other things, which 
touch the king, his crown and realm, and all persons aiding and 
assisting therein, shall forfeit their lands and goods, shall be attached 
by their bodies, to answer to the king and his coun@il, and shall be 
subject to the process of pramunire. 

$ Report of the secret committee of the Irish House of Cominons 
of 1797, Appendix III. page 49. 

{| See the evidence of Linden in the rebellion, upon oath, Appendix 
to the report of the House of Lords of 1798. 

§ Report of the select committee of the House of Commons, 

“printed 25th June, 1816, p. 426,508. On the 15th of Sep. 1814, 
Doctors Milner and Murray set out for Rome, on a mission to the holy 
See ; for which they were thanked on the 24th of August, 1815, by 
the Irish titular bishops assembled in synod. Protestant Advocate, vol. 
iv. p. 5. The Pope addressed a brief to the Irish titular prelates, dated 
27th July, 1914, and one to the Engtish Roman Catholics, dated the 
28th December, 1814. Idem, vol. ili. pp. 344, 352. The Rev. Doctor 
Moylan, titular bishop of Cork, received a bull from the Pope, in the 
year 1813, appointing a Jubilee, and granting a remission of sins to 
his flock, on performing certain religious ceremonies. Idem, vol, ii. 
p. 245. 
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interference of the Crown, directly or indirectly, in their appoint. 
ment; though it is well known, that the Romish clergy are bound by 
oath, in unlimited fidelity and obedience to the Pope, to extirpate 
heretics, and to subvert an heretical state; and such they regard 
Great Britain to be. Thus while they acknowledge, in the utmost 
extent, the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of a Foreign state, which has 
been often fatal to the peace and prosperity of the British Isles, 
they pertinaciously resolve not to admit that of their own Govern- 
ment in any manner whatsoever ; and in consequence of this system 
they imbibe, at an early age, from their spiritual pastors, so strong 
and deep-rooted an aversion to the laws and constitution of Great 
Britain, that such persons in Ireland as take an active partin theirexecu- 
tion, as Magistrates, constables, or witnesses, are frequently assassinated, 
and the greatest disgrace and infamy are attached to the character of 
an informer, by the mass of the Irish papists.* 

The fetter of the Rev. Richard Hayes, a popish priest, who 
is @ missionary to Rome from the Catholic Board, which we lay 
before the British Public, contains incontestible proof of these 
statements ; but it appears, that like his fellow-labourer, Doctor 
Dromgoole, he has imprudently disclosed the secret designs of himself 
and his employers. 

It is well known that some well-informed Roman Catholics in 
Ireland resolved, in the year 1808, to accede to and sanction the 
veto, but intimidated by the outcry which their clergy raised against 
them, and dreading the rage of the popish multitude, they were 
obliged publicly to renounce it. See page of vol. 44.+ 

It would not be a matter of surprise in Ireland, if these gentlemen 
were assassinated. 

It is astonishing that the British Government should be so anxi- 
ous to succeed in obtaining the veto. We have unquestionably 
proved in our observations on it, in page 204 of vol. 44, that it would 
not have the smallest tendency to secure the protestant state from the 
pernicious principles of popery. 

It then appears, that Mr. Hayes is the accredited agent, and enjoys 
the confideace, of the Irish papists. Sir Thomas Esmonde has set 
some years in the chair of the Catholic Board or committee. 

The reader may form a just idea of the principles and designs of 
Mr. Hayes, when he recommends to the Catholic Board, of whom he 
is the missionary, to associate with him Doctor Dromgoole, who, oa 
the 8th of December, 1813, delivered a speech in that assembly, 
which was very inflammatory, and so libellous against the constitution, 
in church and state, as to be little short of high treason, In this the 
Doctor predicts the speedy fall of the established church, and says 
that columns of Catholicity are collecting for its destruction: that it 





* See unquestionable proofs of this, in p. 199 of vol. 51. 
+ See the page in the account of the feast of religious liberty at 
Kilkenny. 
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is a novelty, and therefore schismatic ; that already the marks of ap- 
roaching ruin are upon it, and that the efforts of Statesmen and 
Parliaments to make it permanent and inviolate will be vain, and in 
mockery of Omnipotence. He said, that it would be an insult toa 
Romish priest to ask him to take an oath of allegiance, requiring him 
to swear, that he would not do any thing that may tend to subvert the 
rotestant church, as he is bound by the principles of his religion, and 
y the advice, in conjunction with, or under the influence of the 
Pope, not indirectly, but directly, to destroy it. This speech was much 
applauded by a crouded audience in the Catholic Board ; it appeared in 
one of their ofhcial papers, the Dublin Evening Post, and some 
thousand copies of it were printed as apamphlet. We shall refer 
our readers to a copy of it, in p. 52 of vol. 46. and in p. 278 thereof, 
for observations on it. In consequence of this speech, Doctor Drom- 
goole has been well received and caressed by the Court of Rome. 

This is strictly true ; they are so in reality : for the Pope, through the 
instrumentality of the Romish Clergy, has been enabled to promote 
treasonable conspiracies, rebellions, and massacres, in foreign states, 
and particularly in the British Isles. 

This bigot is afraid that his country would attain that high degree 
of moral and intellectual excellence which England enjoys, and which 
makes her the envy and admiration of the world, by the smallest di- 
minution of that unbounded influence which the Popish Clergy main- 
tain over their flocks. 

Eneas Mc Donnel!, a Popish barrister, Editor of the Dublin Chro- 
nicle, aseditious print, which was set up as the official paper of the 
Catholic Board, and as a succedaneum to the Irish magazine, which 
was so libellous against the government, that Walter Cox, its author, 
or editor, was at different times fined and imprisoned, and set in the 
pillory.* The Numbers of that magazine for October, 1808, con- 
tained extravagant praises of the inquisition ; though it constantly in- 


veighed against the government, for not giving religious liberty to the 


Roman Catholics. See in p. 497 of vol. 48, a full account of it. 

Mr. Mc Donnell, editor of this print, about two years since was 
fined and imprisoned for a gross libel against the Government, which 
a red in it; and, at this time, there are two bench warrants against 
him for similar offences. He has always had great influence in the 
Catholic Board. Such is the man who is so dear to, and so intimate 
with, Mr. Hayes, that the latter addresses this letter to him. Fora 
—— of Mr. Mc Donnell’s principles and eloquence, we shall re- 

er the reader to page 425, of vol. 37. 

In consequence of the unbounded influence which the Popish 
Clergy in Ireland have over their flocks, it is impossible that the re- 
spectable Roman Catholics can ever enjoy any degree of mental free- 
dom. In many parts of it, imthe year 1808, they were deterred from 
entering into resolutions in favour of the Veto, by the fear of assassi- 
nation, or of excommunication from the altar. That year, some of the 
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leading gentlemen in the county of Galway assembled at Laughrea, , 
for the above ‘purpose; but two friars entered the room where they 
met, and ordered them to desist; and with tame and pusillanimous 
subserviency they obeyed.* In most parts of Ireland, the popish multi- 
tude are organized in combinations cemented by oath; and, under the 
guidance of their priests, they completely govern the adjacent country. 
They prescribe laws, which they put up in the night ; and they mur- 
der those who hesitate to obey them. Hence the frequency of assas- 
sination in Ireland. This system of persecution, and the terror pro- 
duced by it, is much worse than the inquisition. In the year 1798, 
the popish priests assenbled in a few hours, about 30,000 of the pea- 
santry, at the battles of Ross, Arklow, and Vinegar-hill, and they led 
them; by the influence of fanaticism, to endure the discharges of 
cannon and smal! arms, The vehement opposition of the Romish 
Clergy to the veto, may reasonably be imputed to their apprehension 
of its tendency, in any degree, to diminish the unbounded influence 
which they have over their flocks, which is flattering to their pride. 
Well knowing that the Chronicle was set up to libel all loyal men, 
or even such papists as had moderate principles, and that Mr. 
Me Donnell was the editor of it, he calls upon him to vilify those intri- 
guers, as he calls them, who sanctioned the mission of Ball and Wyse. 
He urges him to do his utmost to establish domestic nomination, 
that is, the election of bishops by the Clergy of the diocese ; which 
would probably be attended with worse effects than the nomination of 
them by the Pope. For the clergy being well acquainted with the 
principles and talents of their brethren, would certainly select that 
person for the prelacy, whom they knew was.devoted to the Holy 
See, and who they were convinced would be most zealous in entirpa- 
ting heretics,‘and in subverting an heretical state; which, both as priests 
and bishops, they are bound to do by the canons of their Church and 
by oath.¢ 
After the election of a bishop in this manner, the Pope would ulti- 
mately have the rejection or confirmation of him. 
This unquestionably proves. that he is the accredited agent of the 
Catholic Board, as he expects to receive their official communications, 
through their Secretary, Mr. Hay. We shall conclude with observ- 
ing, that the authenticity of Mr. Hayes's letter cannot be doubted, as 
Mr. O'Connell read it in the Catholic Board as part of his speech. 





Select Transld¥ions from Chtysostom’s Homilies on the Gospel of St. 
John ; addressed in a series of letters to the Right Reverend G. J, 
Huntingford. D. D. Lord Bishop of Hereford. 

LETTER VI. 


My Lorp, : 
Cicero defines it to be one of the requisites of eloquence, that it 
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* See an extraordinary instance in the County of Kilkenay, vel. 
44,p.51. : 
Ps v unguestignable proofs of this in pp. 289, 290, 201, 2, 3, 4, 
of vol, 46, | 
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should grow out of the knowledge of things, and derive its bloom and 


beauty from the richness and solidity of matter: a truth which ap- 
plies to the interpretation of Holy Writ, no less than to the ornaments 
of learning. The thought will, I believe, naturally arise to any one, 
from perusing the pages of any manly writer, whose heart, whose 
mind and soul, have been devoted to the service of religion. Men 
of that cast deem knowledge, especially the knowledge which 
leads to God, cheaply purchased with weariness and watchings. 
They toil, they study; but their toil and study in the sacred 
volume is their delight. They plant and water, and new beauties 
are daily springing up. Under their hands, or perhaps more pro- 
perly, under the divine hand directing theirs, both doctrines and mo- 
rals derive a sanguine hue and vigour that bespeak their true origin. 
‘The sun of righteousness has warmed the soil, and it bears fruit unto 
eternal life. Should we look into the pages of any writer whose 
views of our Saviour are comparatively low and carnal, all is cold and 
unanimating * let us look into the writings of a Chrysostom or a 
Hooker, all is clear: religion appears to be the voice of reasop, and 
morality the will of God.* It was in this manner that they who were 
eye witnesses made every circumstance an illustration of the sacred 
word, To give a distinct character to their narrative, the inspired wri- 
ters mark the time and place of every action. 

It is with a remark of this kind that Chrysostom comments on the 
testimony of John the Baptist, as related by the Evangelist. He says, 
** he had good reasons for particularizing places: the events he was 
describing were of no distant date, but had lately past, so that those 
who had seen them, could bear witness to what he said. Conscious 
that he added nothing of himself, but related all things with the sim- 
plicity of real fact, he calls in the evidence of places, and that was no 
ordinary evidence of the truth. , 

The next day after John had given an answer to the priests and Le- 
vites, who were sent to inquire into bis character and mission, he sees 
Jesus coming towards him, and says, Behold the lamb of God that taketh 
away the sins of the world. And by his saying, behold; he makes 
known that this is he, who was so much sought. Thisis the lamb. By 
calling him the lamb, .be reminds the Jews of Isaiah's prophecy, and of 
what had been shadowed out by Moses, that by means of the type, he 
might more readily lead them tothe reality, or as it is called in scripture, 
the truth. Never, no, not for once, did the typical Jamb take away 
the sin of any one: bat the real lamb takes away the sifis of the whole 
habitable world: For that very world, which was in danger of perish- 
ing, he immediately delivered from the wrath of God. This is he of 
whom I said, he that cometh after me, is before me. Observe here 
his interpretation of the word lefore. For having called him the 
lamb, and having said, that he takes away the sin of the world, then 
he adds that he is before me. This evidently shews that by his being 


* Bishop Pearson, in his Exposition of the Creed, has shewn the 
practical use of every doctrine, at the conclusion of each article, 
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before him, he means his taking away the sins of the world, and bap- 
tizing with the Holy Ghost. For my presence can do nothing more 
than proclaim the common blessing derived to the world ; mine can 


only supply the baptism of water; but his presence is to cleaiise all 


men from corruption, and to give them the energy of the comforter. 
He is before me ; that is, he is far superiortome. He is more splendid 5 
for he existed long before me. Let Paul of Samosatia, and the followers 
of bis madness, be ashamed of opposing so plain a truth, Let them hear 
the Baptist who was sanctified to declare the counsels of God : when he 
saw Jesus walking, he pointed to him as the lamb of God: using the 
evidence of sight as well as speech ; rejoicing to bear the message of 
a free gift to men, and to tell them in what manner their sins were 
blotted out. For the /umb signifies both the boon itself, and the man- 
ner in which it is conveyed. ‘The baptist does not describe him as 
one, who will take away, or who has taken away, but who taketh away 
the sins of the world ; because he takes them away always. It was 
not then only when he suffered, that he took away sins, but he takes 
away sins from that time to the present hour. Indeed, he is not al- 
ways crucified: he made one sacrifice for sins, and he is for ever pu- 
rifying us by that one sacrifice.* 

This sacrifice is made the ground and pillar of the truth. When 
the two disciples heard John speak sach high and honourable things 
of the mystery of redemption, by a divine impulse, as it were, they im- 
mediately followed Jesus. Then Jesus turning, and seeing them fol- 
lowing, says to them, ‘‘ What seek ye?” And by that very question 
conveys to us a fine lesson of instruction, that God does not prevent 
our wills with his. blessings and gifts; but when we shew a ready 
will, be gives us many opportunities and means of Salvation. ‘* What 
seek ye?” What can this be? He that knows the hearts of men, he 
that walks in our very thoughts, does he ask the question ? Yes, he 
does ; but not to be informed. Why then does he ask it? It is plain 
he does it to familiarize them to him, to impart to them a greater de- 
gree of freedom, and to prove them worthy hearers of bis discourse, 
Nor was it idle curiosity in them to ask where he dwelt. They 





* With the same richness and moving energy the Church of Eng- 
land declares her belief in the atonement, devoutly acknowledging 
the tender mercy of God, who gave his only Son Jesus Christ, ‘* to 
suffer death upon the cross for our redemption; who made there (by 
his one oblation of himself once offered) a full, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world,” 
—Bishop Jewel, who has always been deemed a standard repository of 
Charch doctrine, in his Apologia says, ‘‘ we receive the sacraments of 
the church which are certain signs and ceremonies ordained by Christ 
himself, as lively emblems of the mystery of our redemption, to give 
a stronger confirmation to our faith in his blood, and to imprint upon 
our hearts the seal of his grace.” See the new Engtish Translation of 
his Apologia, published in 1813, p. 50. 
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wished to hear, they wished to learn of him at leisure. The late hour 
could not avert them from their holy desires, nor weary their heavenly 
zeal; though the sup had nearly finished his race, for, in the com- 
putation of Scripture, it was about the tenth hour of the day. But 
while all ibings else arg confined to proper bounds, which mark their 
rise and end, aeither early morning, nor declining day is an improper 
season to learn heavenly wisdom.’ Chrysostom, vol. 2, p. 104, 105; 
and p. 134, 116,117. Paris, edit. 1633. 

The same original cast of thought, my lord, and judicious criticism, 
which characterized the former pages of Chrysostom, will be found no 
less to prevail in his views of the atonement as a fundamental Doc- 
trine of Christianity. And as waters always derive a taste and colour 
from the soils through which they flow, all his.remarks and interpre- 
tations bespeak a mind deeply versed in every branch of the sacred 
writings. Neither the scope nor inference of any doctrine escapes his 
notice; and it will be found, upon experience, that the pencil cannot 
describe the features of the face more faithfully than his words deh= 
veate the feelings of the heart : 

My Lord, 
I have the honour to be, 
With the highest respect, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient, and humble Servant, 


A.C. CAMPBELL. 
Pontefract, Feb. 27, 1817. 


—a ~~ 


TO G. I. HUNTINGFORD, D. D. 
Lord Bishop of Hereford. 


LETTER VII. 
My Lorn, 

In the hands of Chrysostom every subject breathes an earnest af- 
fection and tenderness, like the dew of Hermon, and that which fell 
upon the hill of Sion. To a rich mind like his no topic is barren; 
there is always balm in Gilead: and every plot cf ground in his ve- 
nerable labours smiles like an Eden, the garden of the Lord. Much 
care, much labour and watching, to use his own words, and many a 
fervent prayer it requires to search into the depths of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in order to read‘the mysteries of the Divine Oracles, But again, 
says he, we forget the pain of our toils, when those toils are rewarded 
with attention, and the fruit springing up cherishes our hopes that we 


shave not Jaboured in vain. But there is a difference between sincere 


Jabour after truth, and vain curiosity: the latter is always reproved 
and refuted in every part of Scripture. ‘‘ It was in this spirit,” says 
Chrysostam, ** that Paul, in writing to the Corinthians, reproyed their 


{dle personal disputes: He asks them if Paul was crucified for them ! 


or if they were baptiged into the same of Paul! and he puts his ques- 
tion upon two most impertant points in the Christian scheme, which 
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shew the unspeakable love of the Redeemer to mankind: first of all 
that he died for enemies, and that having died for enemies, he gave 
them through Baptism an entire pardon of their sins. But why did he 
sometimes shew these things throwgh a glass.darkly, and not declare 
them in express terms? Thus, for instance, instead of saying plainly, 
I am going to be crucified, he referred his hearers to the brazen ser- 
pent, which was the sign of healing ander the old covenant. He evi- 
dently did it to shew the correspondence between the old covenant and 
the new, and that the latter is not at variance with the former.* And 





* The writers of the primitive church in general consider the types 
as a kind of sacrament or outward visible sign, the proper application 
and use of which convey an inward and spiritual grace. Thus Chry- 
sostom, in the 107th page of the second volume, says that, ‘‘ baptisna 
required the power of Christ: this was the remaining fountain and 
head of all blessings, for the baptized person to be thought worthy of 
the spirit: This aid of the spirit he gave by his presence, and John 
bore witness, saying, I saw the spirit descending like a dove, and reste 
ing upon him.” Our church too defines a sacrament to be an out- 
ward visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace; given unto us, or- 
dained by Christ himself, as a means whereby we receive the same, 
and a pledge to assure us thereof. Many great authorities among us, 
such as Hooker, Pearson, and Jewel, consider the sacrament of Bap- 
tism in the same light. The author of the Eclesiastical Polity says 
that, ‘‘ Baptism implieth a covenant or league between God and man, 
wherein as God doth bestow presently remission of sins and the Holy 
Ghost, binding also himself to add, in process of time, what grace 
soever shall be farther necessary for the attainment of everlasting 
life; so every baptized soul receiving the same grace at the hands of 
God, tieth likewise itself for ever to the observation of his law, no 
less than the Jews by circumcision bound themselves to the law of 
Moses. The law of Christ requiring therefore faith and newness of 
life in all men, by virtue of the covenaut which they make in Baptism, 
is it toyish that the Church in Baptism exacteth at every man’s hands 
an express profession of faith, and an irrevocable promise of obedience 
by way of solemn stipulation ?’—Hooker’s Eccles. Polit. b.v, sect. 
64—See also Bishop Pearson on the Creed, Art. xth. p. 368, 
Bishop Jewel, in explaining the doctrines of the Reformed Church, 
says, ‘** Baptism is a Sacrament of the Remission of Sins, and of that 
washing, which we have in the blood of Christ, and that no one, who 
is willing to profess himself a Christian,ought to be kept from it. No! 
not even the Infant children of Christians, since they are born in sin, 
and belong to the people of God.” New English Translation of the 
Apologia, p. 62, published 1813.——-To the above authorities I will 
add that of Bishop Huntingford; who says, “‘ however commentators 
may differ on the sense in which we are to understand the passage in 
St. John's Gospel, except a man be born of Water and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God; yet it je indisputable that our 
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there may be another reason for this reference to shew that it was « 
voluntary sacrifice on the part of its divine autbor : and that no wrongs 
could disparage his power or obstruct the salvation of the world. For 
if a doubt should arise in any one’s mind, how it is possible to be 
saved by believing on a crucified person, who was himself made sub- 
ject to the stroke of death, he is referred to the history of the old co- 
venant ; and if the Jews, by-looking on the brazen image of a serpent, 
death, bow much more will they, who believe on a crucified 
Saviour, enjoy the benefit of his free-will offering ? But look not to 
him as crucified for want of power to resist;* ascribe it not 
to the power of the Jews alone, but to the mercy of God, who 
‘so loved the world, as to suffer the living temple to be de- 
stroyed ; that every one who believeth on him may not perish, 
but have eternal life. Here is the cause of the cross, and this is 
the Salvation which it brings. Consider then the abundant proofs of 
mercy with which the Holy Scriptures teem: they hold out foigive- 
ness of sin through the grace of God, and where guilt deserved punish- 
ment, time for amendment is offered. For all these reasons Christ 
said to Nicodemus, God sent not his Son to judge the world, but to save 
1¢. There are indeed two comings of Christ, the one already past, 
the other to take place, when time shall be no more. The first coming 
was not to judge our actions, but to forgive them; the second 
is not to forgive, but to examine and judge them. So that in speak- 
ing of the first, our Saviour says, / came not to judge the world, but to 
save it. As to the second, he speaks of the Son coming in the glory 
of his Father. In acting upon the strict roles of justice, the first coming 
would have been the time to judge. For before that there had 
been the law of nature, and the Prophets, and again a written law, 
and manifestations of signs, and punishinents, and every thing able to 
correct the hearts of men: all which made them liable to a strict ace 
count. But the Son of God, in his mercy, grants a pardon, where 
he might have taken an account. Had he not done so, one sentence 
must have swept away all: for all had sinned, and come short of the 
glory of God. 
But if the love of God exceed all bounds, and he who believeth on 
the Son is not judged; and if the Son came not to judge the world, 








Lord bade his Apostles teach ali nations, baptizing them in the name 
Y the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. If it was the 
uty of the Apostles to baptize, the conclusion is obvious; it was the 
duty of disci Aye be baptized. That such unquestionably was the 
opinion of t postles and contemporary preachers, is evident from 
the ecbeitaticha in An which they enforce, and from the practice by 
which they sometimes sanction, and sometimes actually apply,the rite 
of baptism.”— Preparation for the Holy Order of Priests, p. 51. 
* Dr. Doddridge, with his usual ingenuity and good sense, says that, 
** a very small body of forces, under a leader endowed with such mi- 
raculous power as Jesus lately exercised, might have been sufficient 
to vanquish all the Roman Legions." Fam. Expos. vol. 2nd, sect. 
186,.p, 515. 
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how can he who believeth not be already judged, before the time of 
trial is come? But we must remember that whoever by crime makes 
himself liable to punishment, is really under sentence of judgment, 
though it has not been already passed, Forno man upon bearing that 
Christ came not to judge the world, is to suppose himself at liberty to 
sin with impunity. For how cautiously our Blessed Lord himself 
guards against such wilful indolence and error, by saying, the unbe~ 
liever is already judged. For though judgment may be approaching, 
but is not arrived, yet it prepares its way by the dread of punishment 
and vengeance. But even bere the remedy to sin carries with it a 
blessing, and shews the depth of the wisdom and riches of divine love, 
in declaring the sentence, but delaying its execution, that sinners 
may have time to wash away their sins.” Chrysostom, vol. 2, 
p. 167—172, 3. Paris, Edit. 1033. 

The import of every Doctrine, my Lord, was open to the mind ef 
Chrysostom in all its bearings, and how cautiously he guards agains¢ 
every abuse or mistake. The sacramental Ordinance of Baptism, in 
the point of view, where he and the writers cited along with bim in 
the note of this letter, have placed it, appears to be more than an ount- 
ward sign and vague promise. To the eye of faith it presents an invi- 
gorating principle, a spiritual grace, planted and rooted in the heart, 
which neither the blights of the late nor early frost can destroy, It 
stands every blast and weathers every storm: it blooms at every sea- 
son, and beareth its eternal fruit in due time. They considered that 
ordinance fraught with these blessings, when duly received : but, like 
every other gracious boon, it may be mistaken and abused. Yet, when 
maintained as a covenant requiring Faith and Repentance, it is what 
tie Charch justly calls it, an outward and visible sign of an inward and 
Spiritual grace, 


wth 3 My Lord, 


I have the honour to be, 
With the greatest respect, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient, and humble servanc, 
A, C, CAMPBELL. 
Pontefract, March 8, 1817. 
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Considerations on the Subject delusively termed Catholic Emaneipation, 
in a series of distinct Propositions. 

Much and frequent consideration of the Catholic question, hat led 
the writer of this sketch to arrange ii under the following heads : 

I. That this proposed measure is revolutionary in itself, and intro- 
ductory of that spirit for which the circumstances of the times, and the 
public mind, have a pre-disposition on the inerease. 

II. That the settlement of the Constitution in Charch and State, 
which was completed by the bill of -rights, and which it is now pro- 
posed to abandon, was one of absolute -zclusion of persons professing 
the Roman Catholic Religion, from ail political power in this Protes- 
tant State, and was studiously contrived to be conclusive and final. 
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III. That this exclusion was, and is—not one of persons, (as it has 
délusively been argued) but of certain proscribed tenetsand doctrines, 
to which the persons affected by it, voluntarily and pertinaciously ad- 
here. 

1V. That it was endeavoured at the Revolution, to make this 
settlement conclusive and final, from a knowledge of the permanent 
and unchangeatle nature of the catholic system, religious and political, 
from having seen and felt ifs operation, and from an experience of 
mear 209 years, that its existence in power was incompatible with 
safety to Protestant establishments in church and state. 

V. That system, (now almost forgotten, or wilfully overlooked) 
is one of profound and most powerful policy—delusively professing to 
separate spirituals from temporals; but so contrived, asto make its 
spiritual doctrines and discipline embrace and influence all temporal 
concerns-and to producethe most compulsory domination over the 
human mind. 

VI. That its leading doctrines and principles of discipline, incul- 
cate irreconcileable Hostility to all who dissent from them.—This is 
apparent from inspection of their canons.—Those doctrines recognized 
by their highest authorities, lay and ecclesiastical, down to the present 
day*— save when it suits their purpose to deny them—of which policy, 
there are the most extravagant instances, not to mention the casuistical 
deception of the replies of their universities. > 


VII. That hostility has been acted on, upon all occasions when © 


they possessed power, down to the last rebellion in Ireland, in which, 
on their first occasional successes, the Popish rebels turned on their 
Protestant confederates. 

VILI, That near 300 years of experience has shewn, that catholics 
and protestants can never agree in administering political power in 
these countries. This is singularly evinced by the deception pic-. 
tised by the former, on the latter in the case of the cabal adminis- 
tration in the time of Charles IT. 

IX. The example-of the miseries attending religious party in the 
state for near 300 years, during which it was tried in England. 

X. The political degradation which attended it. 

XI. The internal happiness, and external glory which has ensued 
since its exclusion, 
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* See in p. 289 of Vol. 46, copious extracts from these destructive 
canons, and in p. 295, the assertions of some of the most eminent 
Romish divines, that they are infallible and immutable. Gandolphy, 
the Dromgoole of England, insists repeatedly in his four volumes of 
sermons, 

¢ This infamous impostare has been often mentioned and seriously 
debated in Parliament: the falsity of these opinions must be obvious to 
every person versed in ecclesiastical history ; and yet they have been 
inserted in the: Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, published the 25th June, 1316, 
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XII. Why, the different character of the English Roman Catholics 
ia the 16th and 18th centuries ? 

XIII. Because during the first,* their numerical strength incited 
them to struggle for ascendancy, and it will be found that their con- 
duct in England, was then, what the conduct of the Irish Papists, 
under the same circumstances, is how—plots, conspiracies, tumults, 
assassinations, and rebellions.t 

XIV. But during the second period, under reduced numbers, and 
political disabilities, they have-been hopeless of prevailing by conten 
tion, and are therefore peaceable and submissive. 

XV. I think then, it appears that popery (whose boast is, that its 
system is semper eadem) is in its nature aud constitution hostile to a 
Protestant State. t 
BUT IN IRELAND, 

XVI. It exhibits in the conduct of its votaries, the superstitious 
and rancorous characters of the 15th and 16th centuries. That is, it 
continues now, what that of the English Papists was during that period ; 
and for the same reasou, because confident in nambers and political 
privileges, it straggles for ascendancy, and is encouraged in doing s0.§ 

XVII. That rancorous character in this kingdom, has been found 
to have been increased greatly under the ministry of the Priests eda- 
cated at Maynooth College, though the Government has there a re- 
jection on the appointment of the principal, and a visitorial power ig 
Vested in persons connected with it, among whom are the Chancellor 
and the Chief Judges. 

XVIII. That if this right of rejection, fortified by a visitorial 
power, has been illusory in an academic establishment, the liberal 
and generous endewment of which, by a Protestant Legislature and 
Government, should excite a grateful and conciliatory spirit towards 
both ;— How much less influential must be what is termed a Veto on 
~ appointment of Bishops, to be taken from the Clergy educated 
there, 

XIX. This alienation from a Protestant government in the Romish 
Clergy, or the rancorous spirit which actuates their flocks against Pro- 
testants, cannot be matter of doubt or surprise, when the obligation 
of their ecclesiastical oaths are considered. 





* The reader will find, in page 78, of vol. 50, the woeful state to 
which England was reduced in Elizabeth’s reign, when the numerical 
cue of its votaries inspired them with a hope of gaining an ascene 

ancy. 

+ Cardinal Bellarmine, says ‘‘ Hereticos non belio petendos, quando 
fortiores sunt nobist. 

~ Perjury, treason, robbery and murder, are prescribed as a religi- 
ous duty by the canons of the Romish Church ; and they were carried 
into practice in the rebellicn of 1798. 

§ It has been truly observed by the Earl of Clare, that the only 
tranquil period in Ireland, was, during the existence of the penal laws. 
See his speech made in 1793. 

No. 226, Vol. 51, March, 1817. F 
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XX. By the examination of them it will appear—that the general 
councils and decrees of Popes, denounce heretics and command the 
destruction of theni.* 

XXI. That the Pope swears to observe and enforce those ordi- 
nances, wsque ad effusionem sanguinis. 

XXII. That the Roman Catholic Bishops swear duty and allegiance 
to the Pope, and to preserve, defend, and enlarge his rights, royalties, 
and authority, and also fo combat and persecute heretics. —(Persequor 
et impugnato ) 

XXIII. That the Romish Priest swears obedience to the Roman 
Pontiff—receives and professes the Doctrines of the General Councils, 
particalarly of Trent, which was the last, and recognizes them all 
expressly. The true Catholic Faith, (out of which there is no salvation,) 
he swears to retain to his last breath;t all heretics condemned and 
anathematized by the Church, he swears to condem and anathematize. 

XXIV. Following this train of religious obligations, and the spirit 
in which they are contracted, down to the last application of them~ in 
pastoral instruction of the Romish Population—it appears to me that 
alienation from a Protestant, (that is, an heretical Government,) and 
hostility against Protestants, (that is, heretics,) are their natural and 
unavoidable effects—and to this primary source, the disturbed and 
dangerous state of Ireland is to be attributed. 

XXV. That it cannot therefore be wise in that Government, or just 
or safe to those Protestants, to arm persons under such influences, 
with political power. 

XXVI. This views them merely as persons adopting and adhering 
to a religious party, the principles of which, in faith and policy, are 
hostile to a Protestant State, anda Protestant people, particularly in 
Ireland—but there another important consideration and ground of ob- 
jection occurs—this popish people are an Irish Anti-English party, 
alienated from, and opposing themselves to their Protestant fellow 
subjects, because they ate English descendants, against whom they 
feel jealousy, and revengeful resentment, as their conquerors—and as 
possessing property, of which they consider their own race, and them- 
selves constructively, to have been despoiled.t 

AXVII. It cannot be safe to confer power of any nature on persons 
under such objections, unless by doing so, you remove those objee- 





_* By the 3d canon of the 4th Lateran council, eternal Salvation 

is ensured to those who shall extirpate heretics. 

¢ And that he will be careful that it is held by, taught and preached 
to his parishioners, or those the care of whom shall belong to* him 
in his fanction. 

$ Previous to the reformation,the English colonists were enriched by 
the forfeitures of the native or aboriginal Irish, and the most rancorous 
hatred existed between them. But the reformation united them ia 
deep-rooted enmity to the Protestant State, andin the 16th century the 
descendants of the British Colonists forfeited all the landed property 
which they had acquired previous to the reformation ; having become 
in veterate rebels, from principles of popery. 2 em 
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tions—that is, unless by doing so, you satisfy, and conciliate them both 
to the state, and their fellow subjects ; and experience proves the im- 

ibility of this, as they were inveterate rebels previous to the enact- 
ment of penal laws. | 

XXVIII. The removal of political disabilities can do neither, and 
has not even a chance of doing so, unless you proceed to concession 
in those further objects, for the attainment of which that removal pre- 
sents opportunity and means, and as such only is sought. 

XXIX. If on the removal of disabilities, a stop is to be made, they 
will become more dissatisfied, because their objects will be broaght 
nearer to their grasp—and they will be made stronger to contend, and 
more dangerous in their.disaffection ; which was the case in England 
in Elizabeth's reign. 

XXX. But, if the progress of concession, is to proceed, for the 
purpose of what is termed conciliation—it will have no chance of 
effecting that object, until it gives to them the political power and 
patronage of the country, the corporations, dnd above all, the church 
establishment ; that is, until this policy of great Britain shall have 
sacrificed to their long-cherished prejudices and resentments, that 
colony, which, under such repeated attacks, has preserved the country 
to her dominion. 

XXXI. If these disabilities shall be removed, they will then pre- 
pare for the attainment of the further concessions they look for, their 
agitators, after a pause of affected gratitude, will revive the discon- 
tentsand clamours of their people—they will acquire the represen 
tation of the counties and cities for themselves or partizans.* 

XXXII. The political power and patronage of the country must 
follow ;—but until the church establishment shall be obtained, nos 
thing will be considered as accomplished.—Pride and party rancour 
will seek that great object for triumph ;—their Clergy, (their great 
instruments of accomplishing all,) will demand it ;—their adopted 
case, (the statement of the penal laws,) has already suggested the 
claim ;—their orators have announced it. Without that, there can be 
no chance of giving them satisfaction, 

XXXIII. The acquisition of the church establishment has great 
obstacles in its way,—but they are obstacles which successively may 
<with certainty be overcome ;—those obstacles principally are, what 
remains of British feeling (which some may term prejudice), the 
King’s coronation oath—which, in spirit certainly, in terms doubt- 
fully perhaps, may be construed as opposed to it—and the act of 
union, * . 

XXXIV. To overcome these obstacles, the most powerful means 
must be put in operation. 

XXXV. The first (British feeling) will gradually be sapped ;— 
false assertions, clamour, the management of theit parliamentary 





* Should they be allowed -to set in Parliament, the subversion of 


the constitution must follow of course. Human wisdom could not 
prevent it, 
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party, the disposition which the support of that party m parliament, 
will givetothe minister of the day to adopt their views ;— the in- 
convenience of their restless state ; these means will be directed with 
gradual success on public feeling in England.—In the mean time, the 
assaults and annoyances, which, under various pretexts, they have for 
the last twenty three years directed against the English settlers deriving 
support from the possession of that political power, which in other 
bands before restrained them, will be increased to a degree which 
will be intolerable :—as many as can will leave the country asin for- 
mer times :*—of those who remain, broken and dispirited, the greater 
part will apostatize, and seek to recommend themselves, by adopting 
the views and feelings of what will then be made the ascendant party ; 
—the English colony will then be rooted out—with the exception 
(for some time at least) of the four northern Counties. 

XXXVI. They will then have made a case sufficiently strong in 
itself, to oppose to the last two great.obstacles. 

XXXVI. The community will be Popish, and when no pretence 
shall remain for continuing the establishiient Protestant, except those 
legal and constitutional obstacles mentioned, the legislature, which 
will be sufficiently urged on the subject, will not have an excuse for 
preserving it. A more convenient constraction must be given to the 
coronation oath—and the fifth article of the act of union must be re- 
pealed or modified. 

XXXVIII, How long, after this state of things, Ireland shall con- 
tinue attached to the British empire, will depend on the continuance 
of its external strength, and internal safety, Had foreign invasion pene- 
trated her shores in the last war, insurrection, and rebellion in Ireland 
wonld have been the immediate consequente —The possible recur- 
reoace of such a state appears now far remote—but, if in the vicissi- 
tude of human affairs, popular commotion shall rise into civil war, a 
convulsive effort will then be made in Ireland to shake off the British 
yoke,t}—The desire to effect separation, and the hope of opportunity 
tor doing so, is never absent from the minds of that description of its 
people, trom which its agitators are always drawn,——What may be 
the result of the struggle or contests which ‘may ensue, (on mere po- 
litical calculation) is doubtful ;—the number and intelligence of the 
people of Ireland has greatly increased—the militia and yeomanry 
eorps have trained them almost universally to arms ;—a well-timed 
insurrection might give them possession of the Kingdom, which the 
excitement raised by the desperation of their attempt, and its insular 





* Many Protestants have this in contemplation, in consequence of 
the diminution of British feeling respecting popery. 

+ During the last three hundred and ninety years, the Irish papists 
have endeavoured to effect this, and lave uniformly solicited the as- 
sistauce of a foreign exemy for its accomplishment. 

+ During a war, a great portion of the British army, must be kept 
in Ireland, which will materially lessen the military resources of the 
esppire, 
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situation might enable them, for a time at least, to preserve. It might, 
and probably would be reconquered — the contest would be one of 
extermination—it would be regained a desolate waste, and must be re- 
colonized, if colonists would again be found to trust in the sincerity of 
British Protection ; which will then beregarded as Punica fides. 

XXXIX. Ireland is irreconcilably divided into two parties, the 
one Popish and Irish, the other Protestant and English ; the spirit which 
actuates them, cannot be neutralized, but one will be discomfited and 
merge in the other, adopting its principles and views. 

XL. This had once almost happened, The Popish Irish Party, 
discomfited and hopeless of revival, had nearly merged in the protes- 
tant English Party ; when the repeal of the penal laws checked that 
progress, andthe further concession of the elective franchise, which 
opened political power to them, reviving their hopes of ascendancy, 
produced those struggles and agitations, under which Ireland has suf- 
fered ever since, and which no compliances short of these mentioned, 
will have any chance of allaying. 

XLI. I am well aware of the embarrassment which this view 
presents ;—it exhibits certain and precipitate ruin to the English set- 
tlement, in advancing in the progress of concession, whilst to retrograde 
towards the state of safety, from which we have so far departed, in 
the vain endeavours at conciliation, may be considered as nearly im- 
practicable. To leave the question as it is, as a subject of annual cone 
troversy, and the source and pretence of continual agitation, will be to 
uncivilize the country in a progress rapidly tending to barbarism,*— 
and must keep it in a state of constant embarrassment aad incum- 
brance to the empire. 

XLII. The situation, for political regulation, is doubtless one of 
considerable perplexity ;—but the sound and honest policy of it appears 
to me plain and obvious. 

XLII. To adhere inflexibly to the constitution, as established at 
the revolution ;—to secure it against all future attempts, and thus 
destroy the hope of raising a new Political party, and of making it 
the instrament of an irregular ambition in Ireland: —to strengthen the 
English protestant colony, and by doing so, hold forth to those who 
have ambitious views, that they can only be gratified by coalescing 
with the English party, and adopting its principles. 

By this course, firmly and vigilantly supported, faction will subside, 
ambition will seek its objects through British influence, the scrupu- 
lous, as hitherto, will be satisfied and resigned in the conscientiousness 
of the superior motives which actuate them, and many will be in- 
clined, as before, toexamifie more favourably the grounds of their 
dissent, and of the disqualifications they impose on themselves, and | 
their offspring, this course, with a firm and severe repression of Dis- 


—w 


* From the constant practice of assassinating such persons as take an 
active part in the administration of justice, Ireland never cap attain 
any degree of prosperity, as the laws do not afford any security for 
life or property. 
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turbance and faction, joined to a parental protectiom and encourage 
ment of Roman Catholics, who shall seek both through the laws only, 
| i and their deserts, and shall abandon the noxious combinations of 
a party, will, I make no doubt, quiet the question, and the agitations 
| i and disturbances which it causes. 
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Faivay, January 17th, 1817, County of Lonponperry. 


The Rev, John Smith, Presbyterian Minister of Kelrea, Paul 
Smirl, Matthew Mec Cahy, Charles O'Neill, William Wallace, 
Robert Wallace, and William Bolton, were tried on the prosecution 
of the Honourable and Rev. Edmond Knox, Rector of Tamlaght 
O‘Crilly, for a riot in the church of that Parish, onthe 16th day of 
July, 1316. | 
The case was opened by an able speech from Mr. Shiel, Counsel 
| for the Prosecutor, and the evidence on the defence was introduced 
} | with equal ability by Mr. Gilmore, the counsel for the traversers, 


Bi EVIDBNCE ON THE PART OF THE CROWN, 
The Honourable and Rev. Edmond Knox. 


The Rev. James Jones was witness's predecessor, as Rector of the 

Parish of Tamlaght O'Crilly. (The Vestry look was produced, in 

which Mr. Knox pointed out an act of Vestry, made during the 

| incumbency of Mr. Jones, for the removal of the Site of the old 
| church.) | 

| To meet the wishes of the Parish, witness gave up the removing 

of the Site of this church to a distance from the town of Tamlaght 
= O'Crilly. On Witsun-monday, 1815, held a Vestry for the purpose 
of changing the Site of it to a spot of ground adjoining the old 
church-yard, Witness read the Act of Vestry. The Act passed. 
ia Notice was given of a Vestry to be held on the 16th of July last, for 
i 4 confirming the applotments— Witness attended it—knows the Rev. 
| John Smith, saw him there that day in a conspicuous part of the 
church,—His cravat off, his waistcoat open. Witness went into the 
i” reading desk, opened the Vestry book. Mr. Smith immediately cried 
out, there should be no applotment that day,—No signing of Vestry 
books. Mr. Smith spoke in a very loud voice, which was echoed by 
a very great number of people, accompanied with dreadful impreca- 
tions—they cried out ‘“‘TRAMP THEM UNDER YOUR FEET, TEAR THEM 
LIMB FROM LIMB, THROW THEM OUT OF THE CHURCH, IT IS 
| WONE OF THEIRS.” This riot took place before any business could 
’ be done. - 

Mr. O'Neill, one of witness's curates, read out the applotment. 
No objection was made to any part of it, but that there should 
be no applotment at all—Witness signed the Vestry book—He 
was then, he believes, observed to be doing so by Mr. Smith, who, 
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when he saw Colonel Heyland signing it, said ‘ they are signing the 
bestry book, boys, don't let them signit.” On this their fury’ became 
tertific, they cried out with increased vehemence ‘‘ throw them out 
of the church, it ts none of theirs, tear them limb from limb, tramp 
them under your feet.’’"—Sticks were then raised, and hands uplifted 
to sirike witness and those with him. 7 

Witness observed no sticks raised till Mr. Smith called out ‘‘ don't 
let them sign the book,”"—Witness then leaned over the reading desk, 
and said to Mr. Smith, ‘‘ You cannot surely le aware of the consee 
quences of what you are doing, you are acting in an illegal manner, 
if you excile them any further, the consequences may be dreadful.” 

Mr. Smith replied ‘ J am perfectly aware of what I amatout,” 
and instead of endeavouring to quell the tamult which he had risen 
to so alarming an height, he took that very opportunity of further 
exciting them to riot, by dashing forward towards witness, pushing 
him violently against the next pew, making a grasp at the Vestry 
book, crying out with increased vehemence, ‘* Boys they are signing the 
book, dont let them. sign it.” Witness observing Smith's intentions, 
had just time to push the book to Mr. Graham, thereby frustrating 
Smith's intentions. Being disappointed of his object Smith still 
continued to cry out, ‘* Boys don't let them sign the book.” Mr. 
Graham, however, signed the Vestry book, and gave it to Mr. O'Neill, 
and to Palmer the church. warden to sign it, who were also in the 
reading desk with witness. Palmer was going to sign it, witness 
believes, when it was snatched out of his band by M‘Cahy one of 
the traversers. Mr, Graham took the Vestry book from M*‘Cahy. 
The tumult then put on so serious an appearance, that Captain Fllis, 
observing the danger, spoke to Colonel Heyland saying “ Jt was high 
time to secure their safety, by getting out of the church.” Colonel Heye 
landthen told Smith he would hold him accountable for any mischief that 
might occur as he was evidently the ring-leader of the rioters, and as 
a Magistrate, called on him to use his authority to make a way for 
them to get out of the Charch. Mr. Smith did desire them to nake 
way, and he said in a taunting manner, ‘* Make way for the five 
little great men to get out.” The mob obeyed the command, and wit- 
nessand the other gentlemen got oat. Mr. Graham thinking as 
witness believes, that his (witness's) life was in danger, begged and 
ore he would go into an house in the town, and witness 

id so, 


Cross Examination, 


Witness attended at a former trial of this Cause in Colerain. All 
the traversers had been indicted there of assaults. They were all 
acquitted of that charge. Mr. Smith grasped at the Vestry book ; 
Witness cannot know whether he meant to have entered some reso- 
Jution in that book, and to have signed his name to it or not. He 
got out without molestation, the croud made way. The passage was 
facilitated by Mr, Smith’s interference; Mr Smith is a landnolder of 
a few acres in the Parish of Tamlaght O'Crilly, believes as such he 
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had a right to attend the Vestry. Witness considers signatures a test 
cf a Majority, 

(Question from a Juror.) It was evidently to show his authority over 
the lower classes, rather than out of civility to witness, that Mr. 
Smith ordered the way to be cleared for them. 

(Question from the foreman of the Jury.) Witness has no hesitation 
in declaring that he thinks the people would have acted very difterent- 
ly if they bad been left to themselves. 


Langford Heyland, Esq. 


Witness hasa considerable estate in the Parish of Tamlaght 
O‘Crilly, attended the Vestry in the church there on the 10th of 
July last. Knows the Rev. John Smith, Presbyterian Minister of 
Kelrea, saw him there on that day with a very large assembiage of 
people ; his cravat was off, his waistcoat open, the applotment was 
read ; heard others and Smith particularly call out ‘‘ there should be 
no applotment that day.’ Every thing Smith said was re-echoed 
inthe church. Witness knows his own tenantry, believes there 
were many strangers there thatday. ‘They were violently shouting, 
hurraying, hissing, pushing. They raised up sticks and hands in 
threatening postures. Witness is clearly of opinion, that he distin- 
guished Mr. Smith as the leader of the party. Smirl was also very 
conspicuous in the riot. Witness recollects Captain Ellis saying 
it was high time for them to goaway. He, (witness) told-Mr. Smith. 
he would hold him responsible for the consequences. After they 
got out of the church Mr. Knox went into an house in Tamlaght, 

Witness remained in the street to quiet the mob. Witness saw 
fighting, and pushing, and pulling by the neck, and knocking down 
in the street. 

Immediately on coming out of the church he laid hold on Smirl, 
and called for constables ; two came fofward to him. Thomas Palmer 
was one of them. Witness gave Sniirlin charge to Palmer, from whom 
he was rescued. The mob were jostling one another, heard them shout- 
ing, saw them seizing and pulling each other by the neck, and rolling 
each other about. Saw a man in the street whom he had seen 
particularly riotous in the church, desired Mr. O'Neill to seize him ; 
the man was arrested by Mr. O'Neill, who had ran after him and 
seized him. 

Witness attended the Vestry in Tamlaght O‘Crilly on Whitsun- 
monday 1815. Conceives that the removal of the Site of the church was 
on that day carried by aMajority. There was adivision. Those who voted 
with Mr. Knox went to one side of the church, and Mr. Smith was 
onthe other, If ever witwess saw a riot in his life, that be witnessed 
in Tamlaght on the 16th of July last was one. Witness thinks he 
resd out the names that were signed on the Vestry book at the 
Vestry on Whitsun-monday 1815. 


Cross Examination. 
Saw Smith with his cravat off in the Church of Tamlaght, on the 
10th of July last. Saw him without it also at the late sessions of 
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Colerain, during his trial. The crowd was great at the last of these 
vestries. It was smaller then that held on Whitsun Monday, 1815. 
Those who were for Mr. Smith were on one side of the church. 
Mr. Smith called them. Those who gave in -their names had them 
entered in the vestry-book. The people were called forward and 
asked. Does not know whether they were counted ornot. The 
majority was'so far ascertained, that in his recollection he considered 
ijt was on Mr. Knox's side. The names were called over on the one 
side by him ( Witness ;) and on the other by Smith. The numbers 
stated once, not again. The numbers on one side were ascertained, 
and the apparent numbers on the other. 

Witness thinks that, during the vestry held in 1816, Mr. Smith 
said he would have a poll, which was declined, because it was not 
lawfal. The vestry was to be held for the purpose of applotting not 

olling. [Here the Counsel for the prosecution read an extract from 
the Vestry Act of Geo. Il. cap. I. sec. 1II. viz. ‘* The major part of 
the Protestant parishioners shall have power to make such alterations 
in the applotment, as may seem fit to them.”’} 

Witness says the vestry, in 1816, was held to ascertain the applot- 
ment, no complaint was made against any part of the applotment. 
There was nothing illegal in calling fora poll. Mr. Smith said There 
should Le no applotment. No observation was made on the incor- 
rectness of the applutment. Witness recollects that Mr. Smith pro- 
posed there should be a poll, first having declared that there should be 
no applotment. Witness conceived the poll to be unnecessary. 
Witness did not propose a division on the 16th of July last, all was 
riot then; in the foriner vestry there was something like order. Does 
not know what were Mr. Smith’s intentions in declaring against an 
applotment and fora poll, Is not acquainted with Mr. Smith's inten- 
tions. Did not see him for some time after they left the church. 
The crowd was great. Got out of the church without molesiation. 
A passage was made for Witness and the Gentlemen with him. Con- 
ceives Smith to have been the ringleader of that party. He made 
them obey him. Witness supposes many of Mr. Smith's congre- 
gation were with him in the church on this occasion. It is probable 
that he had influence on them. Smith desired them to make way 
for him in a very authoritative manner, and they obeyed thena. 


Rev. John Thomas Of Neill, 


Is one of the curates of Tamlaght OCrilly. Was at the vestry in 
the Church of that parish, on the 16th of July last. Read the ap- 
plotment in a loud voice. .No objection was made to it as it related 
to individuals, The case was applotted on the different townlands by 
the regular applotters of the parish. No one complained of being 
aggrieved orcharged too much. Mr. Smith said ‘‘ there should be no 
applotment that day,” which was re-echoed by the crowd. Some of 
them called out ‘‘ strike them and take the Look from them.” Heard 
Mr. Smith say “ they are signing the book, Boys, don’t let them sign 
it.” Witness noticed among the most active of those people, Smirl 
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and Wallace, Attempts were made by several of them to strike the 
gentlemen behind him in the reading desk, which he (witness) pre- 
vented, and attempted to seize on one or two of them, who got away 
from him. Heard Smith ‘say, ‘‘ Boys don't let them sign the vestry- 
book.” Smith's manner was violent and emphatic. After these 
orders, the word “‘ strike” was beard. When Smith spoke, the 
people became much more tumultuous—the noise was redoubled. 

mirl said there should be no applotment ; and he was the first man 
who interrupted Colonel Heyland, while stating the object of the 
meeting. Smirl said ‘‘ they would have no vestry—No applotment,” 
or words to that effect. On coming out of the church, Witness saw 
a man who had been very riotous, and made an attempt to strike 
several blows in the church—pursued him some distance, and appre- 
hended him—brought him, at some risk, up the street to Captain 
Eilis, a magistrate. Met Smith, who immediately said he would be 
answerable for him. Witness then thought it prudent to Jet him go. 
Applied afterwards to Smith to know more, but he replied in a 
taunting, jecring manner—*‘ that he was some Irishman or fellow from 
the mountains.” . At the vestry held on Whitsun Monday, 1815, 
the majority, witness conceived to be in favour of building the 
church. Many names of those who voted were taken down by 
witness ; and many also signed the vestry book. Mr. Smith had a 
list of names ready written. Any man might have voted, none who 
bad a right todo so were prevented. Mr. Smith said ‘* Roman Ca- 
tholics had a right to vote, and should do so.” 


Cross Examination. 


No Roman Catholics put down their names in the yestry-book, 
who were known to be such. Those who were so, were generally 
known. Witness took down a number of names, but no names of 
Roman Catholics—they made no offer of that kind. Witness would 
not receive their names, conscious that they had no right to vote. 
Witness bad his own roll. Smith had one, but it had been ready 
written before he came into the church. Smith might have taken 
down naines in the church, without witness's knowledge. Does not 
know that he did so. Has no doubt but there was a considerable 
majority for™building the church. There was a very great crowd in 
the church, an immense crowd. Mr. William Knox, then one of the 
curates, took down names. Is certain they had more names than 
Smith had of the voters present. Cannot exactly say bow many, had 
certainly above an hundred. The parish is very large, an hundred 
men would form acrowd in the church, but not a great one, Witness 
doubts if it would contain foar huadred. Forms his opinion from his 
observation of the congregation ona Sunday. One huodred is rec- 
koned a full congregatign. No such crowd in it on Sundays as at the 
vestry. The vesiry on Whit Sunday 1815, was adjourned, when it 
was conceived that every thing necessary had been done. Witness 
does not recollect that it was suddenly adjourned, Mr. Graham 
offered totry the majority with them several times. They did not, 
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tu witness's knowledge, accept that offer, The number of the 
majority was not called out. Witness conceives that to have been 


unnecessary. : 
Rev. John Graham, 


Is ove of the curates of Tamlaght O'Crilly, attended a vestry held 
in that church on Whitsun-Monday, 1815, rolls were taken down of 
those who voted with Mr. Knox. Witness conceived the majority 
was on that side.—He also attended the Vestry, held there on the 
16th of July 1816. Saw a great number of people there, young 
men, and strange faces, rash before them into the Church. Advised 
Mr. Knox, and Colonel Heyland, not to go in amongst them to the 
reading, but to send for a table and hold the Vestry nearer to the 
door, The table was seut for, but before it was brought to the church, 
they went, on Colonel Heyland’s suggestion, to the reading desk. As 
they went up through the church, witness saw Mr. Smith take off bis 
cravat, open his waistcoat, and retire a few paces back with the 
crowd that was behind him. Saw him then come forward and heard 
him say, ‘‘ there should be noapplotment.” Mr. Smith theo snatched 
at the vestry book which lay before Mr. Knox, just as if witness 
should from the green table attempt to snatch the notes from before 
the assistant Barrister, on the Bench. Mr. Knox then gave the 
vestry book to witness, who signed it, and had given it to Palmer, the 
Cburchwarden to sign it, whea it was snapped from Palmer by a 
man in the next seat. Witness has heard that the man’s name is 
Me’Cahy. Does not know him, does not recollect seeing him before or 
after that transaction, which is the same to which Palmer swore. No 
other man but this one snatcbed the book from Palmer. Witness took 
the vestry-book back, from this man, and put it in bis breast, deter- 
mined to keep it as Jong as he could. Mr. Smith was very intempe- 
rate that day,—his neck was bare—bhis face red—aud he trembled. 
He addressed the people in a manner calculated to excite riot. 


Cross-examination. 


Did not see Mr. Smith take off his cravat and open his waistcoat, 
during his trial at the late Sessions of Colerain, but bad been credibly 
informed that he did so. Witness considers that to have been a good 
theatrical manceuvre. An excellen? joke—but no evidence. Mr. 
Smith produced a ready written roll at the vestry, held on Whitsun- 
Monday 1815, and desisted from reading it when few of the persons 
he called answered him. Wituess saw no pen and ink in Mr. Smith's 
band, nor any other paper with him, but the roll he had brought into 
the church ready written. He might have written down names at 
some part of the time he remained in the church, but witness did not 
see him do so, 

Witness held the vestry book on Whitsun-Monday, 1815, while 
those who voted for building the church put their names to it. Be- 
lieves the number of names put to it was sixty-two or thereabouts. 
Believes the law requires only the signatures of the minister and three 
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or four of the parishioners to make an act of vestry valid. Mr. 
O'Neill had a roll in which several persons also put down their names. 
Does not exactly recollect who adjourned the vestry of 1815. Believes 
it may have been either of the Mr. Knoxes—but is not certain. Wit- 
ness offered to try the majority, with Mr. Smith, any way he liked~ 
did not ask bim to try it by battle. There are many other ways of 
trying majorities, such as signing names in parallel Jines—or taking 
different sides of the house. Mr. Smith did not avail himself of this 
offer, but asked Colonel Heyland to read the names of those who had 
voted for the building of the charch, which request Colonel Heyland 
complied with, declaring that to prevent any future cavilling, he 
would not quit the church till be saw every thing done in a legal 
manner. 
Rev.‘ Thomas Campbell, a Presbyterian Probationer, 


Knows the Rev. John Smith, Presbyterian Minister of Kilrea. Mr. 
Smith, sent a message by witness to Mr. Knox, which witness deli- 
vered to Mr. Waddy, before the vestry of 1815, stating that “ if 
Mr. Knox, would send his curate to lodge in Mr. Smith's house, his 
vorce (Mr. Smith's) should never be heard at the Vestries in Tamlaght 
O'Crilly,—otherwise he should never have a new church, while he, 
(Mr. Smith,) was a parishioner of it. 

Cross-ezamination. 


Witness did say at the late trial in Colerain, that he was not very 
intimate with Mr, Smith,—by which he did not mean to say that no 
intimacy \had subsisted between them. Did not say there, that the 
intimacy was io the superlative degree. Witness was once on better 
terms with Mr. Smith, than he is at present. Does not think there 
was any great shyness between them before the late Sessions at Cole- 
rain. Perhaps it might have happened that Mr. Smith had seized 
some goods belonging to witness’s father,—believed it did happen 
when witness was away from his father’s house at school. It caused 
no interruption of his acquaintance with Mr, Smith, but witness was 
then very young and not capable of being very intimate with a grown 
person. Had no conversation on the subject of the seizure, at the 
time it is said to have happened. Never said to Mr. Smith, “* you red 
rascal, if I saw you take my Father's horse, I would beat you, 

‘Witness was Candidate for the Presbyterian congregation of Balli- 
money in June last. Does not say that Mr. Smith was not friendly 
to him op that occasion. Hopes he has a better sense of bis duty 
than to be influenced by any thing that occurred at that time. The 
Message he has proved was delivered by him to Mr. Waddy, a con- 


siderable time antecedent to that. period. At the time witness . 


delivered the message he would have been glad Mr. Smith’s proposal 
had been acceded to by Mr. Knox. It was before there was any dis- 
pute between Mr. Knox and Mr. Smith. Witness has no objection 
to Mr. Smith's lawyers, believing his client to be possessed of shrewd- 
ness notwithstanding his roughness. Witness considers him a man of 
shrewdness on some occasions, but not on others. 

(The message was here admitted ly the traversers’ Counsel ) 
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Rev. John Waddy, Rector of Kilrea, 


Received the message from Mr. Campbell relative to Mr. Knox's 
curate being sent to lodge with Mr. Smith. It was delivered to him 
before there was any dispute with Mr. Knox about the removal of 
the site of the church. Mr. Smith had been uniformly in the habit 
of opposing Mr. Jones, the late incumbent of the parish of Tam- 
laght O‘Crilly, at his vestries. When Mr. Smith called on Mr, 
Kuox, to agree for his tythes, Mr. Knox, hearing he was the Presby- 
terian minister of that neighbourhood, let him have his tythe on his 
own terms, and was also very favourable to others, who were recom- 
mended to him by Mr. Smith, for which Mr. Smith expressed hime 
self under great obligations to Mr. Knox. 


James Maguire 


Knows Charles ONeill, one of the traversers. Saw him in the 
church of Tamlaght O‘Crilly, on the 16th of July last, at the vestry. 
The church was full of people. The noise was great. Witness was 
standing on a stick inside the door; heard O*Neill say, ‘* Damn 
them, pull them asunder, tramp them, and throw them out.” Witness 
said to him, ** Take care what-you are about ; let the gentlemen alone ; 
you suffered enough lefore.’ Colonel Heyland took Paul Smirl, and 
called Palmer the Constable to take charge of him. ‘The crowd 
trampled over Palmer, who quitted his hold of Smirl. Palmer called 
Hugh Miller, another constable, to hold Smirlin custody; the mob 
pushedon. O*Neill said, ‘* Damn them, play away,” and struck at 
Colonel Heyland. The blow would have reaclied Coloriel Heyland, 
if witness had not stopped it. 


Cross Examination. 


Colonel Heyland’s back was to ONeill when the latter struck at 
him. Witness told Colonel Heyland of his danger as soon as he 
could. One party was driving the other before them. Witness 
told Colonel Heyland as he was going into the house. Did not tell 
Sir George Hill, at the late trial in Colerain, that he did not tell Co- 
lonel Heyland of his danger till he returned from Maghera, where 
he had been sent for military aid, but that he did not tell Colonel 
Heyland that ONeill had struck at him till after he had returned 
from Maghera. Did not tell Colonel Heyland of this when he was 
writing the letter for the military which he sent witness for to Mag- 
bera. Witness was at that time in the kitchen (of Moore’s house in 
Tamlaght), Colone! Heyland was in the room. Witness did not 
think it right to go in on a gentleman while he was writing a’ 
letter. 

Thomas Palmer 


Was at the Vestry of Tamlaght O'Crilly on the 16:h of Jaly (gst. 
The vestry-book was snapped from him there by Matthew Mc Caby. 
Mr. Graham took it from Mc Caby. Witness was called on by Cot. 
Heyland, who gave him Paul Smirl in custody, witness being a barony 
constable, Couldnot keep Smirl, Saw Robert Wallace, William 
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Wallace, and William Bolton in the riot. Had collected the Church cess 
for nine years before; was pulled and put down by the mob, and 
then kicked. Was at first prevented from signing the ve-try-book. 
Got signing it again that day. Cannot tell the name of any of the 
persons that kicked him, They were altogether abouthim. They 
were acting with the crowd. Robert Wallace was one of those 
who pushed him, and who held out his hand in a violent manner, 
Cannot identify any more of them. 


James Magee 


Is a presbyterian. Was in Tamlaght O‘Crilly on the 16th of July 
Jast. Knows William and Robert Wallace. Saw them there. Col, 
Heyland gave Paul Smirl in charge to Palmer. Several attempts 
were made to pull Palmer down. Smirl was rescued. Palmer es- 
caped, Witness saw Charles O'Neill in the same seat of the Church 
with himself. Heard OQ’ Neill say to one man who was on Mr. Knox's 
side, ‘* Trump him, and throw him out,” and the same to another. 


~The crowd said the same. Smirt contradicted Col. Heyland, and said 


they would pay no eess. Smirl remained near Mr. Smith. 
Cross- Examination. 


Witness supposes Palmer seized Paul Smirl. Did not observe Smirl 
in'the ¢rowd. The crowd was so great that he cannot be exact, but 
he saw William Wallace s:riking Palmer. \ 
{The Evidence on the part of tie Prosecution closed. ] 
To be Continued. 
- —2 
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In the Press.—The Lockhart Papers, which consist of, 

}1.—Memoirs concerning the affairs of Scotland from Queen 
Anne's accéssion in 1702, to the commencement of the Union in 
1707 ; with an appendix containing a list of the Scots nobility and 
gentry who received sums of money from the Government for favour- 
ing the measure of the Union, 

2,.—Commentaries containing an account of public affairs from the 
Union in 1707 to the Queen's death in 1714, and of some memorable 
events in 1715. 

3.—Speeches in the Scots and British Parliaments, letters, and other 
writings on politica] subjects and transactions. 

All these papers were composed by, and are chiefly in the hand 
writing of, George Lockhart, Esq. of Carnwath, who was a very able 
and distinguished member of both Scctch and British Parliaments, the 
only Scotch Jacobite named by the Queen in the commission for 
treating of the anion, to which he was an avowed enemy, an intrepid 
and active advocate for the rights and independence of his native 
‘ountry, and an unshaken disinterested partisan of the fallen family of 

tuart. They supply much curiovs information as to the events of 
the times, and the intrigues, characters, and conduct, of the leading 
men of the different parties ; and as the author enjoyed great consi- 
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deration amongst them, and had frequent intercourse with Queen 
Anne's ministers, he had many favourable opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with the secret springs of action during that Queen's reign. 

4.—Register of letters between the son of James the second, gene- 
rally called the Chevalier de St. George, or the old Pretender, and 
George Lockhart ; containing also an account of public affairs from 
1716 to 1728. | 

These letters and the interspersed account of public affairs furnish 
abundant interesting intelligence relative to the character and projects 
of the Chavalier de St. George (concerning whom s0 little is known) 
and the conduct of his real and pretended adherents ; together with a 
detail of the dissensions in his family, and his letters to his wife, Maria 
Clementina Sobieski, before and after she quitted his palace at Rome 
and retired to a convent. , : 

Mr. Lockhart left directions (of which a fac-simile will be given) | 
for the preservation and concealment of his papers and their publication” 
at adistant period, conformable to the manuscripts, an injunction 
which has been adhered to. 

To the above will be added, 

5.—Journals, Memoirs and circumstantial details, in detached 
pieces, of the young Pretender's expedition to Scotland in 1745, his 
progress, defeat, and extraordinary adventures and escape after the 
battle of Culloden in 1746, by Highland officers in his army. 

There has never yet appeared any account so detailed and authentie 
of the abovementioned singular. and memorable expedition and its 
results, The Lockhart family, constant in attachment to the house of 
Stuart, enjoyed the confidence of his Highland adherents; and some 
time after the termination of the contest, Mr. Lockhart (eldest son of 
the Author of the Memoirs, &c.) received from the Macdonalds of 
Clanronald and Glenaladale and others, their journals of the Preten- 
der’s operations and adventures, and deposited them in the same trunk 
with his father’s manuscripts, deeming them suitable appendages 
thereto, and important documents illustrative of the last efforts of an 
unfortunate house, in support of whose cause his own family had con- 
siderably suffered. 

All thése manuscripts are in the possession of Anthony Aufrere of 
Hoveton in Norfolk, esq. who married Matilda only surviving daugh- 
ter of General James Lockhart of Lee and Carnwath, Count of the 

Moly Roman Empire, Grandson of the Author of the Memoirs. 
' This work will be comprised in two quarto volumes, of six or seven 
hundred pages each, corresponding io size and print with the Stuart 


Papers, latély pablished, of which it may be considered a valuable 
continuation; a 


_ A new Edition of Philider on Chess, is nearly ready, with con- 
siderable improvements, and an original Portrait of the Author. 


Just published, Illustrations of the Literary History of the Eigh- 
teenth Century ;- consisting of Authentic Memoirs. and Original 
Letters of Eminent Persons ; and intended as a Seqvel to the Literary 
Anecdotes. By John Nichols, F. S.A. | 
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A considerable time since Mr. Bacster announced his intention 
of printing a Poryotorr Bis.te in one Quarto Votume ; from 
that period he has been proceeding with the care so important a 
work required, and he hopes the expectation excited by its announce- 
ment will not be disappointed ; it is a handsome book, printed with a 
fall margin, on good paper, for the purpose of M.S. observation, andthe 
first partcontaining the Pentateuch, is ready for delivery. [t hadbeen con- 
sidered a desideratum in Literature for the student to have a Polyglott 
Bible, containing the original Texts, and the Versions used by the 
Ancient Churches in a portable form, and at a moderate price, and 
the present Lonpon Minor Potyvetotrr Biase it is expected 
will fully answer these wishes. Another Class of Readers will be 
gratiied by the above Work being printed in four smali Pocket 
Volumes, each language a complete Volume, possessing this peculiar 
excellence, that, by the pages of each Volume agreeing with every 
other, either two languages may be ivterleaved together, and, thus 
united in one Volume will not exceed the thickness of the common 
Pocket Bibles. A fuller display of the whole work is exhibited in a 
Prospectus of 32 pages, which is delivered gratis, and which alse 
details the nature of a supplementary Volume, intitled Scripture 
Haxmony, being a concordance of Paraliel Passages, agreeing, page 
with page, with the Pocket Volumes. 


The fifth Edition is ready for Publication of * the Genuine Epistles 
of the Apostolical fathers, St. Barnabas, St. Ignatius, St. Clement, 
St. Polycarp, Shepherd of Hermas, and martyrdoms of St. Ignatius 
and St. Polycarp, written by those who were present at their suffer- 
ings: being, together with the Holy Scriptures of the New 
Testament, a complete collection of the most primitive antiquity for 
about 150 years after Christ.” ‘Translated and Published, with a 
preliminary discourse, by the most Rev. Father in God, William late 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbory. 


The Second No. of the New and Improved Edition of Stephens’s 
Greek ‘Thesaurus, is just published. 

The present number has been delayed a considerable time, by a 
treaty with Professor Scharfer of Leipsic, for his valuable M.S. which 
the editors have at length procured; but they trust that their present 
arrangements will enable them to publish the future Numbers regu- 
Jarly. The two first numbers will be foundto contain about 2000 
words omitted by Stephens. | 


-- ——_—— ~~ ee ee ee 


Errata in the two Communications In y Emestus Warner, ir in our 
Magazine for January. 
P. 531, line 15, for useful anathema, r. aweful anathema. 
554, —— 2, of note, for Gracious, r. Cyriacus. 
555, —— 9, of note, for Royal Dukes, r. Royal dupes. 
558, ——— 5, for we can no Image Worship, r. we own no Image Worship. 
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CATHOLIC AFFAIRS—NEWS FROM ROME—AG- 
GREGATE MEETING POSTPONED TO THURS- 
DAY NEXT. 


Tae Adjourned Meeting of the General Catholic Committee, 
took place at 4, Capel Street, yesterday. The attendance was 
numerous. Mr, O’Connell stated that Mr. Eneas Mac 
Donnell had received a letter from the Rev. Mr. Hayes, the 
Deputy of the Irish Catholic Laity at the See of Rome, of 
which he (Mr. O’Connell) had obtained a copy. He stated 
the substance of the letter, -and proposed reading the copy. 

Mr. Woulfe was of opinion that the letter ought not to be 
read, It was an informal- papes—a mere letter to a private 
individual, not coming before the meeting in an official or 
regular manner, and not containing matter which ought to 
induce thé meeting to overlook that objection. He defended 
the character ef his friends Mr. Wyse and Mr. Ball. Those 
gentlemen (he believed) were friendly to the measure of a 
Veto, and very possibly might have expressed opinions 
favourable to it at the Court of Rome, but he was quite sure 
they had net taken upon themselves to speak in the name of 
the Catholics. of Ireland—nor in that.of any portion of Irish 
Catholics, unless they had authority from such portion to do 
so—and that they had any authority of the kind, Mr. Woulfe 
thought was unlikely. . 

Mr. Howley followed on the same side. - He rejoiced that 
the document was not in that official form which would make 
it imperative on the Meeting to receive it. He looked upon it 
asa torch of discord, which, if thrown among the Catholic 
body; would light up those angry theological contentions 
which were now almost smothered, and consume those hopes 
No. 226, Vol. 52, March, 1817. G 
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of success which had grown out of the recent happy approaches 
to unanimity. 

Mr. O’Gorman said it was of the first importance that the 
Vetoists should not be suffered to misrepresent the state of 
Irish Catholic feeling to the Pope. He, therefore, thought 
the suggestion respecting the renewal of a full and explicit 
declaration against all species of Veto, should be adopted at 
the next Aggregate Meeting. 

Mr. P. Fitzpatrick was surprized that any person should 
think of making an informal, unauthenticated paper of this 
kind, the copy of a letter to a private individual, the founda- 
tion of any serious proceeding. , 

Mr. Hughes protested against the practice which seemed to 
be gaining pune of reading scraps of private letters addressed 
to individuals, , 

Mr. O'Connell replied, he did not offer the paper as an 
official document, but maintained his right to read it as part 
of his speech. In the sequel the letter was read as follows :— 


Rome, St. Isidores, Feb, 1, 1817. 


Drar M‘Doxnett, 
We have had strange scenes here since I wrote to you last, 
and they are, perhaps, of more importance than either the 
rank or talents of the actors would induce you to think pro- 
bable, or even possible. The actors are young Wise,’ late of 
Waterford, and a Mr. Ball, who is called‘a Counsellor; and 
perhaps is one. “fhe arrival of these two have given'a lift to 
the drooping spirit of the Vetoists here.—Gonsalvi, who found 
that they find signed the Vetoistical Petition; resolved to 
employ them for his purposes. They certainly’ bad letters of 
introduction to him from Cox Hippesley, and I believe from 
Lord Castlereagh, but this latter Phave not as yet fully aseer- 
tained.’ Be that as it may—Gonsalvi took caré to have them 
introduced to the Pope, to Cardinal Litta, andto several othe: 
important persons, as well in Official as in private stations, 
and these youths have repeated to every oné of them’ a lesson 
which they have> got by heart, to this effect—that ‘all the 
property, education, and respectability of the Catholics “of 
reland were favourable to the Veto--that the Clergy were also 
secretly inclined to that measure; but were over-ruled by the 
common mob, and terrified into an opposition inconsistent 
with their own judgment. 
To these misrepresentations, these two gay young gentlemen 
Have added every delusive argument and calumny, calculated 
ta remove the fears of the Holy See, and to induce Rome to 
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t the Veto to government. In a word, they have endea- 
voured in every way to fulfil the wishes of their unworthy 
mpters, and to counteract the wishes of Lreland. 

Ball left this ten days ago, and is the bearer of instructions 
(written or verbal I know not) from Gonsalvi to the Vetoists. 
He said that he was to return hither soon; Wise remains as 

rmanent correspondent. Ball had a long communication 
with Gonsalvi on the morning of his departure; this young 
man has been also telling about the city that his Holiness 
received me very badly, and turned me out of his presence! !! 
What poetry will he not tell in Ireland, as his invention is so 

werful even here, where the contrary is so notorious? I have 
questioned Master Wise on the above facts, who, after much 
heming and hawing, admitted that he and Mr. Ball did make 
the aforesaid representations to the Pope—Gonsalvi and Litta, 
as individuals indeed, but not officially. You know what value 
to set upon this very equivocal species of exculpation, They 
have been much ‘edited in thus officiously volunteering against 
their religion and country, by the Rev. Mr. M‘Pherson and the 
Rev. Mr. ‘Taylor—one the Agent, the other the Gentleman Usher 
of the Anti-Irish faction, who have pushed them into notice, 
and thrown.every door open to their misrepresentations. 

Every thing tells me the faction in and out of the House 
expects to pass.the Veto, or worse—i. e. Hippesley’s plan, 
this session. Young Grattan writes from the north of Italy, 
that his father expects, this year, to succeed at length in the 
great ebject of his wishes. The British Consul here receives 
frequent. letters, urging him to work the point in the cause of 
Rome. ..The Baron of Ompteda is to arrive in a few weeks as 
Hanoverian Ambassador, a thing hitherto unknown. He left 
Hanover in December; under this name he is to transact the 
business of the British ,Cabinet;. he is attended by Professor 
Leist,.a deep-learned politician, but a sworn enemy to the 
Catholic Religion. .On his arrival, Gonsalvi (this I have from 
the best authority,). expects to settle every thing as the British 
government wishes, It is true, that Cardinal Litta now abhors 
the .Veto more, if possible, than any Catholic in Ireland, 
and the Pope is resolved to take no step without his advice : 
yet, you,.may judge of the activity of Gonsalvi’s intrigues, 
when you see that he has converted the miserable farce of those 
silly boys, Wise and Ball, into all the importance of a regular 
diplomatic mission. 

Every means have also been taken to corrupt, mislead, and 
impress on. the. members of both houses that have been here 


this winter, that both Rome and Ireland will submit to the 
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Veto. Messrs. Mac Pherson and Taylor employ themselves 
im proselyting the Anti-Vetoistical members. 

An Irish member, one of our most distinguished friends, 
rm confidence‘told ‘me some months ago that there were no less 
than five secret agents here from Government, and the Vetoists 
very active against us : from what I knew and have since dis- 
covered I can name them, viz. Mac Pherson, Taylor Dennis, 
the Consul, Ball, and Wise. You see the storm threaten, 
and should Litta be deluded, overpowered, or at a distance as 
he was last ‘year in Milan, God alone knows what Gonsalvi 
and Ompteda, backed by the misrepresentations of the Vetoists 
here and at home may effect. I am now indeed glad that I did 
not depart when Litta gave the written answer for the nation in 
October last. I shall fight it out here till the end of the 
Session, and sink or swim with the cause. 

The Aggregate Meeting of Cork, in April last, voted me 
thanks and confidence as the frish Envoy, yet never transmitted 
me its resolutions. ‘The Aggregate Meeting of the 17th of 
December last, in Dublin, voted me the same; and Coyne 
writes'to me that Sir Thomas Esmonde had sent me that 
resolution on the 24th of December last, but this I suppose he 
forgot to do; as‘ never received it. Indeed, I have not received 
these eight months a line from one of you (except’a few words 
Coyne wrote me on’Christmas day.) inike no doubt that 
my letters have been intercepted, aa I fear that many letters of 
mine never left Rome, for the Receiver at the Post Office here 

was lately arrested for burning many of the post-paid letters, and 
putting the’ money into his pockct, and as no register has been 
kept Pcaninotidiscover whether: my letters were thus destroyed 
or nots bat fam morally certain they were, as being larger 
they were moré tempting ‘to this public robber. The French 
too, stop the English and Irish newspapers passing through 
Paris. What a combination of misfortanes,’ Italian villany, 
French tyranny, British corruption, Vetoistical calumny, and 


more than all apparent Irish neglect, have conspired to throw © 


your-affairs into the afmost difficalty and danger ; and now or 
never a more powerful endeavour should be. made in Ireland, 
or the infernal Veto with all ‘its’ tribe of evils, religious and 
political, will sink the wretched country of owr birth and dear- 
est affections lower than she has been even in the periods of 
bleody persetation. For my part 1 can only exert my poor 
faculties here—advise and lament. 

The best advice I can possibly give you is, that the Associa - 
tion should immediately call an Aggregate Meeting, to disavow 
Wise and Ball, and any other person making representations to 
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his Holiness in favour of the Veto, and strongly reprobating 
that measure. Secondly, to associate with me, Doctor Drom- 
goole, and the Rev, Mr. M‘Auley, who is here, knowm by his 
title of Count M‘Auley. 

I wrote to you before to press the appointment of Dromgoole. 
This was not done. How much the cause and 1 have. been 
injured and.retarded thereby! Had he, a Layman, been jomed 
with me, Gonsalvi never would have dared to set up the mock 
mission of Wise and Ball. But.what is past-is past. Hf you 
do not, however, appoint Dromgoole now, the cause is lost. 
At Rome, a lay foreigner is always . more respected than an 
Ecclesiastic, though he be a Bishop; for the Pope, Cardinals, 
and Prelates look upon au Lectesiastic as their own subject 
and sabaltern—not so a layman. ‘This was the case with 
Doctor Milner when here. He had shoals of English Laymen, 
Catholic and Protestants, against him, and no .one for him. 
It is so with me now. Thousands of English are bere: every. 
single man of them are presented by ‘Taylor to the Pope, .and 
egped on by this Gentleman Usher, and Gonsalvi5 they have 
alt spoke in favour of the Veto. 

Patience and obstinacy have carried methrough a great deal, 
but now L. cannot do more without assistance; and L hereby 
commission you to demand my recalh at the next Aggreguve 
Meeting, unless Dromgoole and M‘Auley be appointed my 
co-depaties. Of Dromgoole & shall say nothing, but that he 
now speaks Italian well, and Providence seems to have seat him 
back to me. from Naples, in good health, to confouad at this 
alarming crisis, the: host of Roman, Irish, English, Scotch 
Catholic, and Protestant Vetoistical and. Government in- 
trigues, now mustering here against poor Ireland, , 

Of M‘Aautey I shall say more, as ireland does not yet know 
him. Ele is. younger. brother to Coaht M*‘Auley, Prime 
Member of the Arehdachess Maria Louisa of Parma. Ex- 
Empress of France. ‘The two brothers teft Ireland ia 1802, 
and finished their education in Parma, where the elder 
marrying into one of the first fanvilies (Ccruti) was advanced to 
many high offices. In 1814 he beeame head of the Provisionad 
Government of the Duchy, and was-sent by Pius the Seventh 
as bis Ambassador Extraordinary to congratulate the Crowned 
Heads assembled at Paris, and demand the restoration of the 
Papal dominions. When on the point of proceeding ‘to 
London, on the same embassy to the Prince Regent, he was 
superseded by Cardinal Gonsalvi, who would. not let slip that 
opportunity of forming his acquaintance with ‘the Court of 
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Cariton-house—an acquaintance which threatens to prove so 
fatal to Ireland. 

Retarning to Parma, Count M‘Auley Ceruti continued to 

vern the Duchy until it was made over at the Congress of 
Vienna, to the Duchess Maria Louisa, whose prime Minister he 
then’ became, and now occupies the post of High. Chancellor, 
with talent and reputation, adding one more luminary to the 
galaxy of the transplanted Irishmen, who, in every. age, have 

en the admiration of Europe. 

The younger M‘Auley, who is here in question, and who 
bears the title of Count, also accompanied his brother as 
Secretary of Legation to Paris, afterwards visited his native 
land, where he remained for some time, and being called to 
the Ecclesiastical State, resolved to dedicate himself to the 
toils of the Irish Mission. With this view he returned to the 
Continent to pursue his studies, and is now at Rome on an 
important affair committed to his charge by the Austrian 
Government, upon the conclusion of which, he intends to pro- 
secute his studies here. » He will soon receive priesthood, and 
although he has been much pressed to aceept of the Prelate’s 
cloak; ‘which from his high connection would be soon laid aside 
for the Cardinal’s hat, he, by rejecting the offer, has shewn 
that he prefers the humble station of an Irish curate or Parish 
priest to the proudest: honors of the Roman court. This 
worthy Irishman has offered me his. valuable services in the 
catise ; he-has already spoken strongly,,and at Jength to the 
ni tha rer the Veto; it was he introdueed. Dromgoole 
to Litta, as he will to the Pope:in a day or two; he gets audi- 
ence of his Holiness, with whom he has been long personally 
acquainted and familiar, just as Cardinals and Ambassadors do, 
when’ he-pleases,-and. without giving previous. notice,—he. is 
oe of’ Gonsalvi’s intrigues,, who fears. him on 
account of his Austrian support and connections. 

' The above sketch is matter for. your speech at, the Aggre- 
té-— such, then, are the two. persons I. demand for my 
Couadjucore, that they may act with efficacy against the calum- 
hiating and powerful. Vetoists here, and give to your deputation 
that dignity and foree which,,a: coarse friar’s,habit and so 
humble & person»as your poor friend have almost, in vain, en- 
deavoured to:sustain for it. Let.the Catholics of .Jreland seize 
this lacky coincidence, for such two men are. not instantly 
appointed (and their appointment brings no additional expence 
or inconvenience) the cause, [ repeat it, is lost. 

Tell me, my dear Mac Donnell, have these saucy seceders 

candidly recanted before their return to the association? The 
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mock mission, of these two young Trimbletonians, proves to 
me that the faction not daring to send forward another public 
petition, hope, by private management to paralize the associa- 
tion, and betray Ireland into a moral Jethargy—while they are 
mixing the poison for her both here and at home. Rouse the 
nation then in time, to urge the Vetoists in the House from 
passing restrictions. Prepare the Clergy for persecution, in 
case the Veto should be passed ; and, above all, get: done what 
I for the last time require in this letter, if you wish to prevent 
the Holy See from sanctioning both the Veto and the persecu- 
tion; and save me the grief of publishing to Ireland the 
shameful desertion of the Leaders of the Association in not 
rousing the entire people to every kind of resistance that the law | 
permits. 

Make every prudent and necessary use of this letter; pub- 
lish it if you choose, with names, &c. &e, At all events, pub- 
lish what I have said above of Taylor and Mr. M‘Pherson 
tampering with the Anti-Vetoist members of Parliament: an 
ear ‘witness of the first veracity is ready to prove that, these two 
old traitors some weeks back, in his presence, endeavoured to 
pervert to Vetoism that zealous and distinguished friend of his 
country, ‘General Matthew, urging, with allthe anxiety of 
demons, every false account and delusive argument—but 
in vain, 

To the resolutions I have above suggested, it would be very 
wise to add another, by which the Catholics: of: Ireland. would 
solemnly “protest against any ‘interference of; the Roman 
Secretary of State in their affairs, as. irregular and null in 
itself, and contrary to their oathsoof allegiance sto »the, British 
Government. | 

Send me those resolutions in writing, and impriat, beth by 
Paris and by Hamburgh, and let duplicates be» addressed by 
post, direct to ** His eminence Cardinal. Litta, Perfect. of Pro- 
paganda, Rome.” 

Make the intriguers who sanctioned the mission of Ball and 
Wise smart in'the Chronicle. Should Ball produce; any. docu- 
ment from Rofiie, you may, withtruth and justice ery it down— 
for it is but the act of Gonsalvi alone. However, I thiak that 
wilely Minister has given him only verbal directions to the 
Vetoists to -persevere—promising them the Pope’s support, 
or, at least silence. -Poor Ball’s head was almost turned with 
vanity, and-he boasted every where of his being entrusted with 
confidential communications from the Court of Rome: depend 
on it that with all this folly, there is. very considerable 
_ danger, ; 
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Prepare the public through your Paper instanily for passing 
the Resolutions I mention ; if you do not I shall make use 
of The Dublin Evening Post, and Ireland is much changed or it 
will join me in all I have proposed. 

Rouse the second order of the Clergy to send from -eachi 
dideese’'a ‘short latin remonstrance in eoncurrence with the 
Prelates against the Veto, and for domestic nomination, 
Mention the robbery of the Roman Post Receiver in your 
Paper, and warn all those with whom I corresponded, or who 
expected letters from me, to inform me of those they have 
received, that 1 may judge which of my letters have been 


stopped. 
‘lat me hearfrom you fully, and beg of Mr. Hay to send 


_ me the official communications of all resolutions relative to my 


mission. “ 
~ IT am, dear Mac Donnell, your’s, &c: 
RICHARD HAYES. 


Mr. Howley was against taking further notice of this letter, 
‘Fo vote any resolution respecting Gonsalvi was unnecessary — 
to appoint Doctor Dromgoole would be highly injudicious and; 
improper; and to:plange again into theological controversy 
absolutely destructive of the Catholic cause. | ' 

Mr. O’Gorman was still convinced of the necessity of a 
declaration against the Veto, but decidedly opposed the nomi-— 
nation of Deetor Dromgoole. ‘ 

Mr. Woulfe’did not think any proceeding founded on this 
letter, ‘would'be é¢xpedient. One part of Mr. Hayes’s state- 
ment respeéting’ Mr. Wyse and Mr. Ball, was at least impro- 
bable. Mr. Woulfe had travelled into Italy with those Gentle- 
men, and they then had no letters either from Lord Castlereagh, 
or Sir John Cox Hippesley, but one of them had a. letter 
from Doctor Murray, and the other (he believed) from Lord 
Landaff. 

Mr. ©?Connell was satisfied, from his own knowledge of Mr. 
Wyse, that he (Mr. W.) would be utterly incapable of lending 
himself to any intentional deception. If he really had.acted as 
Mr. ‘Hayes described, Mr. O'Connell would rather believe that 
he was the dupe of others who sought to deceive, than the 
ber, Saree of deceit himself, Mr. Wyse he knew to 
be a most'réspéectable young Gentleman—Mr. Ball, .he pre- 
sumed, was equally so. He thought a declaration against the 
Veto’ parma’ Barn warmly défended Doctor Dromgoole. 
As no'answer had:yet been received from Mr. Grattan, and as 
he had not fully made up his mind how far he should act atthe 
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Aggregate Meeting, upon the suggestions in Mr. Hayes's 
letter, he would propose that the Aggregate Meeting be 
adjoarned to Thursday next. ‘This was unanimously agreed 
to. 
Every Member who delivered his sentinients in the course 
of the proceedings, strongly censured the conduct of . the 
Deputy at Rome, in addressing his letters on- public topics, 
to private individuals exclusively, when it was his duty to have 
communicated with the accredited Secretary of the Catholics 
of Ireland, upon whose affairs he had been sent to the Holy 
See. : 
Thanks were voted:to Sir Thomas Esmonde, and the Com- 
mittee adjourned to’ half-past two o’clock this day, when the 
suggestions ‘thrown out, in Mr. Hayes's letter, respecting 
resolations to be proposed at an Aggregate Meeting, will come 
under consideration, and final arrangement be made for the 
meeting nextPhursday. 





Tue Catholic Committee met on Tuesday last, at Mr, Fitzpa- 
tricks’s, No. 4, Capel Street, by ay 
Sir THomas Esmonpe, Bart. in the Chair. 

Mr. N. Mahon was of opinion, that the Aggregate Meeting 
should be adjourned, sine die ; he could not see what, occasion 
there was at present for such a Meeting being called. 

The Chaifman informed the Committee, that he hadireceived 
answers from Mr. Grattan and Sir Henry )Parnell, which he 
would lay before them. ! 

, he letters of Mr. Grattan aud Sir Henry Parnell were-then: 
read. 

But before we ‘publish them, it wilJ be necessary to insert 
the letters addressed to those gentlemen: 


“* Dublin, 4, Capel Street, Feb, 26, 1817. 


‘© Str, sol a 

“* Deeply impressed with the benefit which any cause must 
derive from the weight of your character and talents, we, the 
General Committee of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, re- 
spectfully request that you will support our Petition to that 
branch of the Legislature of which you are a Member. 

“ Tt prays for a repeal of the Penal Statutes which aggrieve 
us, and expresses out readiness to remove the fears of our 
Protestant countrymen, however ubfounded, kespecting foreign 
influence, by any mode of domestic nomination which thie 
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proper authority of our church can carry into effect. It also 
states our;unalterable opinion, that any interference, direct or 
indireet,: of the crown or its servants, in the appointment of 
our clergy, must prove highly detrimental to their purity; and 
that we should prefer never to be emancipated, to obtaining 
Emancipation upon this condition. 

oc We hope that, having thus admitted the. principle of 
concession, and offered solid and substantial, securities, you 
will not deem it incompatible with your racy duty to advo- 
cate our cause upon the enly terms on which we wish it to 
succeed ; and that you will exert your talents and influence to 
prevent any Act from being forced upon us which shall be 
founded upon any thing in the nature of a Veto. 

** We trust you will not consider us guilty of disrepect to 
thecbegislature, when. we say, that if, in its wisdom, it shall 
deem it impossible to alter our condition without a Veto, we 
should be much more satished at being left as we are. We 
have objections to that measure, springing from religious feei- 


ings that never can be surmounted, which should be respectable 


even-torthose by whom they are thought erroneous. 
. % These owr sentiments have also been corroborated and 
confirmed by the.solemn decision of our Prelates, duly con- 
vened in: Synod, and expressed in Resolutions, of which we 
take thé liberty to inclose you a copy. | , 
. ** Having already placed our Petition in the hands of Sir 
Hewry Parner, we should consider it an addition to the 
numerous obligations by which we are bound to you, if you 
were pleased to give him the benefit of your advice and 
co-operation, and concert with him the means most likely to 
attain our object. 
| ** Signed by order, 

« "THOM AS ESMONDE, Chairman: 

‘© To the Right Hon. Henry Grattan,” 

« Sir, 

«: Being informed..by extracts from your letter to Mr. 

Scuuxy, that you did not think it adviseable that you should 


moveupon the-yeneral merits of our Petition, we beg leave to 


submit toou Our respectful opinion, that there is nothing in 
the reasons or facts you have stated which should, change your 
original siitenion. of making, such a motion, jt beimg. our 
enrnest: wish that the objects you have so wisely planned should 
be carried intoveffect.as speedily as possible. 

ieaying transmitted a letter to Mr. Grattan, of which 
we intlose you a copy,.and which we sincerely hope will 
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secure you his co-operation in your efforts for our relief, we 
respectfully request that you will hold such communication 
with him upon this subject as may, in your judgment, be 
most calculated to attain our object. 

«“ We gladly avail ourselves of this occasion to express to 
you the deep sense of respectful gratitude entertained towards 
you by the Catholics of Ireland for your zealous, intelligent, 
and most useful exertions. 

“ Signed by order, 
“ THOMAS ESMONDE, Chairman. 

“ To Sir H. Parnell, Bart.” 


The answers to those letters were couched in the following 
words : 

“« Tinnehinch, March 2, 1817. 
“ Sir, 

‘* } entirely concur with the Committee in the opinion they 
entertain of Sir Henry PARNELL; and I am happy to fearn, 
that they mean to continue to such a valuable person the 
custody of their Petition. I shall be ever ready to hold com- 
munication with him whenever he pleases to do me that 
honour ;_ and I shall be very happy to support your application 
for Emancipation ; but must decline the failictton of being the 
advecate of any opinion which would import my concurrence 
in the idea, that perpetual exclusion from the constitgtion is 
preferable to Civil Liberty with the Veto. 

** I am, with the best wishes to the Catholic Body and their 
Cause, your very faithful and obedient servant, 


« HENRY GRATTAN. 


« P. S. I did not get-your letter till Saturday morning in 
the country, which I,answered yesterday, and brought to town 
with me to-day. 


“To Sir Thomas Esmonde, Bart. &c.” 


«© Emo Park, March 3, 1817. 
« Sir, , 

“JT received, late yesterday evening, the letter:of the 
General Committee of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, signed 
by you, as their Chairman. A 

“TT beg you will acquaint the Committee, that the doubts I 
have felt of the expediency of persevering in my intention to 
submit a Motion to the House of Commons, upon the general 
merits of the Petition, arose from my seeing an opportunity 
present itself of having the Question brought forward in the 
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manner that would ‘best conciliate the feelings of the House 
of Commons, and thereby best secure a favourable decision 
nt. ' : 
ae From the experience I have had of the disposition of the 
House of Commons to be just and liberal towatds Ireland, | 
am convinced; that if’ the leading Catholics take a proper 
advantage of ali the several circumstances which are within 
their reach, for advancing their own cause, the present appli- 
cation to’ Parliament’ will’ be productive of the long sought 
for measure of Enrancipation.’ For this reason, I hope the 
Committee, and those for whom they immiediately act, will 
not be offended with me, if, instead of at once complying 
with their wishes, by moving upon the general merits of 
the Petition, £ take the opportunity which their letter affords 
me, of ‘reeommending them to employ the interval which 
must necessarily elapse (in consequence of the approaching 
Assizes, and, the Easter Recess,) before a discussion upon the 
Petition ean take place, in continuing their endeavours to 
establish themselves by the removal of all dissensioys in the 
good: will and affections of those to whom it belongs to deter- 
mine whether they and the whole Roman Catholic population 
of the United: Kingdom, are to remain oppressed by grievous 
exelusions,-or' to be admitted into the full enjoyment of the 
British .Constitation. 
: eee « } have the honour to be, 
* Your obedient humble servant, 


PELL OG! BOs “ HENRY PARNELL. 
** To Sir Thomas Esmonde, Bart,” 


Mr. Mahon saw no reason, on hearing the Letters read, for 
an Aggregate Meeting ; but as Mr. O’Connell gevierally takes 
a lead in their proceedings, ‘and'not being tiow present, he 
conceived it would be respectful towards him to wait a short 
time for his arrival, previous "to taking 4 Motion to that 
effect. 

‘The Committee having waited a considerable time, and Mr. 
O'Connell not appearing, 

Jir.. Mahow said, he had already stated, that he did not think 
there was any business to be done at an Aggregate Meeting, 
and he therefore moved, that the Aggregate Meeting, adver- 


tised for ‘Phursday, the 6th instant, be postponed until further 


votiee. "have ¢ , 

Mr. Fitzpatrick could not see what more could be done at an 
Aggregate Meeting than the Committce had done ; ‘it was first 
called in the expectation that there would be communications 
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of a conciliatory nature from those who were called the 
Seceders, to be laid before an Aggregate Meeting, but, as they 
had only received a few answers, which were pot as conciliatory 
as were hoped for, he saw no necessity, whatever, of holding an 
Aggregate Meeting. . | 

Mr. M‘Loghlin said, as it was publicly advertised, it would 
be placing them in a ridiculous light before the Public if it were 
not held. 

Mr. Woulfe was of opinion, it would be much more ridicu- 
lous to call an Aggregate Meeting now, when they had no 
business for one; let any Gentleman poiyt out what good 
could result from it, and he would agree to its being called. 
Answers were expected from those who signed the Trimbleston 
Petition of a conciliating tendency, in which expectation the 
Committee have been disappointed, atd he was not aware of 
any communication which the Committee were prepared to lay 
before an Aggregate Meeting. 

Mr. Howley was for putting off the Aggregate Meeting. 
They had nothing to tell the People but that. they were untor- 
tunate, and that they had enemies who accused them of calling 
Aggregate Meetings unnecessarily. 

The Question being called for, was put and carried, 

Mr. Mahon said, a Committee had been formed. for the 
purpose of collectingemoney, for the liquidation of their debts; 
he wished to remind them that every exertion ought to be made 
to effect it. 

Mr. Woulfe and, Mr. Howley were of opinion the Committee 
should adjourn sine die. 

Mr. Hay said, that expence had accrued since the Com- 
mittee met, and he trusted he would not be left without means 
to discharge it. 

After a long desultory conversation, 

Mr. O'Connell entered the room, and being informed of the 
Resolution that passed, he moved that the consideration of the 
question be adjourned until the next day. 

Mr. Howley opposed it. . 

Mr. O’Gorman asked, was it not an Aggregate Meeting 
that appointed the Committee, to report to another Aggregate 
Meeting?, .. + ae i 
Mr. Mahon said, it ought to be then settled, whether or not 
the Aggregate Meeting. should take place on ‘Thursday.’ He 
thought it would be unwise to call one, as there was no business 
to be brought forward. , i suid 

Mc. O'Connell was unwilling to trespass on the’ Mveting, 
as the Resolution for adjourament had passed ; but~he seould 
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not avoid intreating gentlemen to pause, before they per- 
severed in so disastrous a Resolution. He thought he could 
convince Mr. Mahon, that it would be unwise, nay, culpable 
to adjourn, under the present circumstances ; he intreated one 
moment’s patience to hear oue single fact, and one single 
reasoning on that fact, it was this ; there was now for the first 
time, an avowal of the Veto, directly and. officially communi- 
eated to the Catholic Body. In Lord Grenville’s Letter, it had 
come ciscuitously, but here was a Letter from Mr, Grattan, 
to their Chairman, which Letter declared in express words that 
he preferred Emancipation with the Veto to our present 
situation. Lord Grenville’s Letter, though not directed to the 
Body, met a prompt reply. The Veto was instantly and con- 
temptuously rejected as the price of their undoubted rights ; 
but what was to become of Mr. Grattan’s Letter ?—was it to 
remaity unanswered ?—if it did remain unanswered, the praverb 
would apply, that “silence gives consent;” but the consent would 
not rest apon that ground alone, for Mr. Grattan would be bound 
to think, and, therefore, warranted to say this: The Catholics 
scsolved to holdan A geregate Meeting—they wrote to know my 
sentiments with respect to the Veto—I replied, and gave them 
my decided opinion in favour of that measure—what was the con- 

nce--the moment they got myletter, they acquiescedin my 
editleochey adjourned the Aggregate Mee: ting—they separated 
~-they dissolved, lest any busy ‘agitator should revive the 
opposition to the Veto.” ‘This is what Mr. Grattan would 
have aright to think and to say—this is what your conduct 
would prove to him and to the People of England, Are you 
really for the Veto—you certainly are not. Theres, therefore, 
but one course to be pursued—reply to Mr. Grattan’s_ Letter, 
from the Aggregate Meeting—tell him there, respeetfully but 
decidedly, that you never will consent to the Veto-—that you 
infinitely prefer your present degradation to apy relief .accom- 
panied by the Veto; if you are silent, you are ruined, 

Mr. Mahon said, ‘he had not seen the matter in that point of 
view, and acknowledged that Mr. O’Connell’s argument. bad 
changed his opinion ; and he felt that to leave Mr, Grattan’s 
letter unanswered would be to accede to its terms, He there- 
fore would withdraw his motion, and jcin in giving Mr. Grattan 
a suitable answer. 

Mr. O'Connell then moved, that the Meeting should adjourn 
until two o'clock next day, and that the Advertisement for. the - 
Aggregate Meeting should appear tn the Newspapers, 

‘The Thanks of the Meeting being given to the Chajrman, 
an adjournment took place. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

The danger of a Vetoistical measure being foreed. through 

rliament is mach greater than the Aggregate Meeting of the 
Irish Roman ‘Catholics apprehend. A Noble. Lord, with 
whom we fear’religion is only a political tool, has canvassed 
the Members of the House of Commons for their support. to 
this measure. A measure which .is equally dreaded. by. the 
sound part of Romanists and Protestants, and which is pro- 
moted only by the political soi disant christians of either party. 
A measure which is disgusting to the great majotity, of all 
ranks throughout the United Kingdoms, and which they will 
net permit any diplomatic politician to thrust down their 
throats by force nor by guile. ‘This attempt, however, is 
producing one salutary effect. It is beginning to open the 
eyes of the Romanists to the impropriety of thus attempting 
to legislate for a Protestant establishment. ‘They strennously, 
and in our opinion most justly, proclaim the danger to their 
cherch which would result from Protestants having any infu- 
ence, however indirect, in the appointment of their hicrarchy. 
Differing as we do from them on religious. subjects, and. disap- 
proving of that Irish conspiracy called an Aggregate Meeting, 
we still are ready to do justice to them when their views are 


sound and their claims. rational, As subjects they have a 
aim to protection only, and that they enjoy. in. ‘the fullest 


sense. As christians, with toleration, it-is their duty to be 
eontent. ‘This they do possess beyond .all the necessary pur- 
poses of religion, and to-an extent which would be deemed in 
their church’ a inexpiable offence, if allowed by any Popish 
government>to Protestants, ‘To political power no individual, 
nor society, ‘especially a Suspected society, can have avy 
right.. Bat’every religious society has a right to the absolute 
control of its own réligious concerns, provided that control 
be “kept? within the kingdom, and the interference of any 
foreign power on whatever pretence pievented. » Now, if the 
Veto ‘should take place, the candidates which a Protestant 
government’ ought to approve, would be those whose senti- 
ments most approximated to its own. ‘This bias would be 
soon distinguishable, and give a natural tendency. to the 
opinions of those who sought the highest honours. The mind 
of mun is So constituted that such cffects would necessarily 
follow.. Phe influence would act insensibly indeed, but act it 
would. The moderate—that is, the most inactive men would 
be preferred: | dntelligence, ability, zeal, would. certainly 
exclude. ©The relative of a Peer would find a easy road to the 
mitre, and then many an honest Tom,.C—=++ would arrive at 
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that high situation of ,awful responsibility, who would disgrace 
it by the frivolity. of a fop, and the manners: of a daticiny 
master, Then it would become an habit to consult gotern- 
ment on all eccasions. If am increasing population required 
new churches, and every: sect, however. wit and visionary i 
tenets, procured adheren's merely by providing decent accon- 
modations for divine worship, yet then government nnust “Tie 
consulted. Government would promise: ‘its’ assistance, that 
assistance. must. be waited for. If the promise were pressed, 
civil excuses: of delay would be invented; and the great folks 
who were promoted by government, and the little folks who 
were waiting to be great, would declare themselves satisfied 
that something would be done soon. 


-— expect at dum defluit amnis. 


This would. certainly obtain if a Protestant: government 
interfered in the promotion of the Roman Clergy. © A spirit: of 
Erastianism would soon pervade the whole corps, and a ‘general 
indifference. relax the endeavours of all. Bésides,*is this 
Veto a satisfactory security ‘tothe Protestants ?* No such 
thing. It is, indeed, supported by some'who tall themselves 


Protestant. But Scene is a common tame’'to all’ men as° 


Gadshill observed. It is not supported by such Protestants as 
Lord Liverpool, or Lord Sidmouth, or Lord‘Kenyon, or the 
lamented Pereeval; nor by Abbott, ér Eldon, or Scott. 
Among its supporters may be reckoned mary who; to further 
their political views, would do as ‘mucli for the Laima of 
Thiber,, or. the Mufti: of Constantinople: ’ Why itis thus 
steadily opposed by the sound members of the British church, 

we will endeavour to lay before our Yéeaders: ‘First, because 
such interference is wrong in itself. ‘Secondly, “because the 
admission of, Papists into power would a igen eventiiallyin} a- 
rigus to the Protestant religion.’ ‘Thatdt'is hi bitty daibiteper in 
itself for one sect to interfere in ‘the religious concerns of 
another sect needs no proof. In what  mahiter'the admission 
of the Veto would affect the Romianists has been alread 

shewn. This indeed is so evident, ‘that the Idsh in their 
Aggregate Meeting, declare that they will” rather submit to 
their present inconveniences, persecutions I think they call 
them, than hazard the ruin of their religion “by the admission 
of Protestant influence. And in the second’ place,we have 
reason to dread quite as much from Popish inffeente, as the 
Trish do from Protestant. That action ard “re-action are equal, 

and in opposite directions, is a trath ‘im politics as well as 
mechanics. The Aggregate Meeting are aware ofthis reply, 
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and are conscious that Protestants have an equal right to 
object the im iety of Popish interference in the affairs of 
4 chee eh,.as Roman Catholics do that of Protestants 
ia theirs., But.then they attempt to avoid the effect of this 
reply, by pretending that the Papists being few in number, 
their influence..would be very: inconsiderable, Now here we 
cannot forget that on other ,oceasions they insist on their 
numbers and activity ; they tell us how they pervade our ficets 
and armies, they boast of their energy, and insinuate that 
were they perfectly cordial with us, we should be the’ most 
powerful nation. the world ever knew. In trath, although they 
are by no, means of that importance to the empire which they 
would persuade us, and although, through the means of these 
agitators, Ireland is worse than useless, still their influence, 
mutual combination, and perseverance in intrigues, would 
make them truly, formidable. For, however few may arrive at 
any important situation, yet those few, by constantly labouring 
for the accomplishment of anv one point, could not fail of 
suecess in time. How strongly the Esprit du Corps prevails 
among the Romanists who does not perceive? Nor must we 
overlook the tremendous power which superstition gives the 
priesthood. ‘This would operate irresistibly when the object 
was such as every man’s conscience and reason must approve. 
The establishment of that church in which alone their fellow- 
creatures can escape damnation. Such is their opinion, 
however false it may appear to us, But while they think so, 
itis their duty, their interest, and must be their inclination, 
to overturn, by whatever means, the Protestant ascendancy, 
and to recover possession of our church and its emoluments. 
There ig not a motive wanting to urge them’ forwards. 
Religion unites with ambition in impelling them to the most 
strenuous exertions. They have, too, by adopting the cele- 
brated speech of Dr. Dromgoole, publicly ee to the 
world that such is their acknowledged principles, and they hail 
the distant prospect with‘all.the fervor of the ‘most ardent 
enthusiasm, If it were possible then, after. such decisive 
proofs, to doubt what would be the issue of their introduction 
into the higher offices of the state, that doubt must be rémoved 
lp ny pacar mind by a recollection of their conduct from 
the time they received the first relaxation of the laws against 
them, When they intreated for this indulgence they promised 
to be content therewith, and no more totrouble the country on 
the subject, They were scarcely in possession of the boon, but 
they became actually outrageous for further concessions. 
They are now. more clamorous, nor will they ever be satistied 
Vol. 52, No. 226, March, 1817. H 
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until ‘there is‘nothing left to coneede. > Besides, the very con - 
stitution of the Committee shews the disposition of its mem- 
bers. The Chairman, Sir Thomas Esmonde, is the lineal 
representative of a family notorious for disaffection-duriag the 
last three hundred years, and, therefore, proportionally 
revered by the Papists. In James Ist, and Charles Ist, time, 
that very family were in rebellion, and forfeited large estates ; 
they werexdeeply implicated in that of 1685. The father of 
Sir Thomas thimself was actually hung so late as 1798, on 
Carlisle Bridge, Dublin, for a traitor. His uncle Sir Laurence 
was confined in the Castle, and liberated only through the 
timid lenity of a weak government. The brother of the 
Secretary was hanged as a leader in that rebellion, and the 
Secretury himself committed for trial, but discharged on’ the 
Amnesty Act before that trial could take place. Yet these are 
the men whom the Roman Catholics of Ireland have selected 
out of their whole body, the men whom they prefer to manage 
their religious concerns, in whom they place the fullest confi- 
dence that their designs will be promoted. What then can 
those designs be, but the overthrow of the Protestant religion, 
and the re-establishment of Popery throughout these kitg- 
doms? But to give a proof of the disposition which prevails 
in Ireland, let our readers attend to the following observations 
from a Correspondeut on whom we can depend. =~ 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE REAL CAUSE OF THE 
PRESENT DISTURBED STATE OF IRELAND. _ 


‘Pa barbarous practice of murdering’such persons as take’an 
active part in the adjninistratioty of justice, strikes at the root 
of soviai order, as it prevents the laws from affording that 


‘security for life and property, to protect which they were 


originally framed.’ The following ‘copy of at: information, 
sworn in the county of Longford, shews from» what source it 


Hows, 


County 6! Longford The information of Patrick Dowling, of 
to wit, Abbey Shrub, in the saul county. 


Who being duly sworn on the holy evangelists, saith, that 
w consequence of having sworn informations against several 
persons who forcibly broke into his*house, on the.second day 
of dune, ists, and.forcibly and feloniously carried away two 
pistols and a sword, the property of the Sheriffs bailiffs of 
the county of Longtord, which were left with him for safety, 
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Patrick Seally* of .Piercetown, in the eounty of Westmeath, 
a clergyman of the Roman Catholic religion, wrote informant 
a letter to the following effect : : 


“* Sir, 

“ A very bad philosopher could make me believe, that a 
square tower was round, or black was white, since Patrick 
‘Dowling is, become an informer. Oh! how was I stunned 
when I heard two men who were passing me. by, say. that 
Dowling will destroy the country. Ah, Patrick, it is truly 
worse in you to inform than any. other person, because the 
people had placed thrice as much confidence in you, as they had 
placed in any other person. Did you ever see or know of any of 
your family to inform before yourself? Why did you not act 
like my uncle Barney? Why did you not act like those 
ccarders who died honourably in Mullingar and Longford ?+ 
Perhaps you may say that you did not wish to lose your life ; 
that may be; but did you not take the best means to lose it 
since you informed? Did you ever know of any informer to 
be let live long ?t¢ And what is -still worse, you have dis- 

raced yourself and your children, dnd their great grand- 
children, and all your relations. How can they shew their 
faces in fair, a ot assembly? Don’t you know that 
informer is the most infamous name ever aman gat? If a man 
be a thief or a robber, no person could blame him,{ except 
his own friends; but an informer leaves an aching heart 
to hundreds. If any children see Dick Broakey passing by, 
they immediately say, ha, ha, there is Broakey the daninéd 
informer. May bad tack attend him! They will’ say the 
same to you io thirty.or forty years time, if you live so long; 
-besides every other bad consequence of your information, the 
worst.is, that you have destroyed me. Yes, you are the man 
that will. cayse .me to.quit Ireland.§ You have disgraced my 
mother’s bones in the geound.. If you informed against the ten 


ee = ' 





* Nephew to Patrick Dowling, a Priest bred at Maynooth. 

t They might haye saved their lives, by disclosing the particulars 
of a treasonable plot, in which they were engaged ; but at the instance 
of their parish’ Priest,’ they preferred death. 

$ 1 is melancholy to reflect that this is too true. 

} It thus appears, that an extraordinary degree of infamy is 
attached in reland to the prosecution for crimes, and that theft and 
robbery afte regaftded'as venial compared tot. ’ ‘oe-eelar 

§ The odium of it'would full on the Priest, becausé it would be 
presumed that through his influence he might have prevented Dowling 
from prosecuting. ; 
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men who broke open your house, in order to save your life, 
and then go to.England and not prove it against them, 
no person could blame you so.mueh ; although if you went to 
ol, you never would be hanged by the evidence of Harrick, 
c. for Coates would not take their oath. , It,is reported that 
you are not, contented with informing against ten men, but 
that you said, last night, you informed against 150 men. 
Oh! if you did, may all the misery and misfortune on the 
face of the earth surround you, and may you not live to prove 
it against them! Let me know are these things false, and 
what you are determined on doing. | 
“© P, SEALLY.” 


Informant saith, said letter was delivered to him by Bridget 
Seally, sister to said Patrick Seally, at informant’s house, towhich 
informant replied, and sent an answer by Andrew Dalton of 
Ratharry, in the county of Longford. Informant saith, that 
said Patrick Seally came, after informant received said letter, 
to informant’s house, and abused informant, and called him 
an informer, and desired informant not to prosecute the men 
who took the arms* from him, and told informant he would 
disgrace his family by so doing. Informant knows the hand 
writing of said Patrick Seally, and: is certain the letter he 
received from his sister, Bridget Seally, was written by him. 

Informant was shortly after way laid, aud shot on the high 
road. : 
It is impossible that Ireland can ever attain any degree of 7 
prosperity, as the mass of the people oppose so strongly and | 
effectiially the administration of justice. This flows from an 


obvious source. ‘The canons of the Romish church prescribe 


as a religious duty, the subversion of an heretical state, and 
the destruction of such persons as are not within its pale; 


and the: Priest is bound by his canonical oath, not only to 


roles and maintain these canons,+ but to infuse them into 
vis flock, Hence arises the deep-rooted hatred of the Popish 
nivititude to our constitution, and their detestation, of 
informers, because the execution of the laws depends upon 
them,, a t) a ? NSH DS. 193 7 ; 

It appears also, in the following:shape: a persan convicted 
of a crime, how atrocious soever, can not be executed without 
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canal 


” * The lower class of Papists in., Ireland. shew as eager adesireto f 
plundes.and collect arms, as. they. did..previoys. to the: rebellion of | 
1798... « ome  aediiaen 


+ See these canons in page 669 of vol. 51. 
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a strong party of the army; for otherwise he would be 
rescued. For this reason, Mr. Peel, Secretary for freland, 
truly said in the House of Commons, that the laws could 
not be executed, nor the revenue collected, without rycen | 
aid. In consequence of this hatred ‘of our institutions, 

civil and ecclesiastical, which the multitude imbibe at an early 
age from their Priests, there are constantly, in most parts of 
Ireland, combinations regularly organized, and cemented 
oath, to oppose the administration of justice, by every possible 
means; and they form and prescribe their own laws and ordi- 
nances, by posting them on their chapels, of in some public 
place; and the destruction of such persons as refuse to obey 
them is inevitable.* In. consequence of this system, there 
are no less than nine counties, at this time, disturbed by bar- 
barous nocturnal outrages ; and yet it is not less singular than 
true, that Ireland was recently praised in a certain august 
assembly, for its loyalty and tranquillity. This systematic 
combination of a Popish Banditti against the laws,f¢ under 
different denominations, has existed above 250 years in 
| ; Ireland; which the reader will find described in Elizabeth's 
) reign, by Spenser, Secretary to Lord Grey, in his excellent 
work on the State of Ireland, p. 83, edition of 1809; in 
Charles the Second’s reign, by Lord Orrery, in his State 
Letters, letter of the 1st of March, 1663 ; and in the reign of 
James [].; in secret consults and intrigues of the Romish 





P per'y in Ireland; in State Tracts, Vol. LIL. p. 6315 and in 
arris’s Life of William III, Pp. 105, 107. Every thing that 

tends to strengthen Popery, will increase these evils. Jn 
. Elizabeth's reign, while Papists were numerous in England, 
their numerical strength inspired them with the hope of 
gaining an ascendancy, and, therefore, it was as much agitated 
? and ‘disgraced by treasonable. combinations, . assassinations, 
? plots, and rebellions, as Ireland ever was.t | | 
‘ "Those statesmen who are advocates for granting to the Irish 
f Papists their extravagant claims, should consider that even 
n : . | fa 

* In an essay on the frequency of assassination in Ireland, ia 

d Pp» 1990f vol. St, the reader will find the various obstructions to the 
t administration of justice described. . 
, t Itis stated in the Report of the Secret Committee of the House 

of Commons, of 1798, page 4, ‘‘ It became nearly impossible to 
0 bring offenders t6 “justice, from the’ inevitable destruction that 
of awaited the witiesses’and jttrors' who dared to ‘perforat their duty.” 


$ See this fully proved in p. 310 of Vol. IV. of the Protestant 
Advocate, 
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with 'the privileges which they enjoy at present, the prosperity 
of Ireland must be completely ‘obstructed, and that during a 
War, a’great-portion of the British army must be stationed in 
ity'not only to preserve social order, buat to prevent its separa- 
tiod frony’England, for the accomplishment of which, the 
Irish Papists have uniformly ‘solicited the aid of the enemy of 


the: empire. 

dbs ial ABDIEL. 
Tii# following ‘extract from the letter of a most excellent 
friend of christianity and the constitution, we cheerfully insert, 
and sincerely wish we ‘may prove mistaken in the idea of any 
cothbination between the two parties’: but we think that this is 
not contradicted by ‘the contents of this communication. 


ol, wish you to insert in. the next Protestant Advocate, the 
following remarks, relative to an expression used in annowne- 7 
ing. the publication of the late trial at Magherafelt. in) your © 
future. number, viz. that a combination exists here between Pres- © 
byterrans and Papists to overturn the British Church, &c... Now, © 
injustice, I must say that the riot in Tamlaght O‘Crilly 7 
Church; which. formed the subject of investigation at 7 
Magherafelt, did not afford any proof of such a conspiracy [ 
existing, for although a Presbyterian Minister and several of 


his..congregation were the principals in it, yet he and they are 7 


men,of whom the great body of these people appear to. be 
ashamed ; certainly many Presbyterians opposed him and them — 
steadily at the vestry, and two or three of them were witnesses 
against the overseers at the trial, among whom was the Rev. & 
Thomas Campbell, a Presbyterian Probationer. To inva- § 
lidate his testimony, by ruining his character, the Dissenting 
demagogue made a serious charge against him before the 
Presbytery of Root, between the Colerain and Magherafelt 
Sessious, and upon a fair-and open.investigation, they declared [ 
Mr, Campbell to be honourably acquitted, Mr. Smith having 
failed in proving the charge he had made against him, Upon 
this the Ballymena Presbytery, (to which Smith belongs, and 
whichis deeply tinged with Arianism, ) came to a resolution that 


‘it'was not a declaration of Campbell’s innocence, ‘but of Smith's 
failure in proving his guilt, that had been the result of the 


inquiry held by the Presbytery of Root, and Smith appealed 
to the general Synod of Ulster, to be held in Belfast ‘next 
June, where Campbell, (strong .in well-proved innocence,) 
is to submit to another trial. In the mean time, the Presby- 
tery of Root, (consisting with one or two exceptions of oli 
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light Presbyterians,) took fire at the use made, by the Bally- 
mena. Presbytery of the mildness of their sentence, and to 
repair an error which proceeded only from delicacy and their 
unwillingness to expose the infamy of one of their body, they 
assembled about a fortnight ago at Garvagh, and re-considered 
the business, when they declared not only that the Rev. 
Thomas Campbell was honourably acquitted of the foul charge 
brought against him by the Rev. John Smith, Presbyterian 
Minister, but that this charge was, in their decided 
opinion, “ @ false, malicious, and scandalous one.” In the 
mean time, such, it must be allowed, are the prejudices of 
the lower orders of Dissenters here, that Campbell’s prospects 
are utterly ruined, ‘The congregation of Aghadowy absolutely 
refused to hear him. preach, as an abettor of a High Church 
party, and that for no other reason than telling the truth upon 


SESE“ wa ae 


e his oath in @ cause between man and man, afier bemg summoned 
. to do so wuler a heavy penaliy.. Campbell being thus. ruined, 
r is now resorting to the law for redress, and has instituted ‘an 
5 action for damages, against his persecutor. | I think it right to 
a | add here, that’ of the jury which tried this demagogue and his 
y associates, ten were Presbyterians, and only two of the 
t | Established Church. There are some Presbyterian Ministers 
y here, and many individuals of their congregations, who abhor 
f this man’s intrigues with the Papists as much as we,.do, and 
e on a necessary ocgasion might be most safely depended on te 
e oppose them. For their sakes, 1 request you will publish this 
bh | statement from 

s j Your’s, very truly, 

f Glenone, February 22, 1817. J. G. 

@ P 

; _ We conclude the lucubrations of this month with the follow- 
It ing lrish composition. 

d » JACK WHISKEY. . 
gf ) A SONG, 

S Tung.—Dear Creatures we can’t do without them. 

d : I. 

at Yk true-hearted Britons of Tamlaght O’Crilly, 

"s Ye Christian Dissenters that meet in Kilrea, 

ie is there one man among you so base or so silly, 

d As to suffer Jack Wutskey to lead him astray ? 

st For Jack’s in the Jue, and his plans:in disorder, 3 


His lodgings untet, and his friends all away ; , 
With his pipe, and his mug; and his Ulster Recorder, 

He looks thro’ the jail bars in Derry to-day. f 4 

Ye true-hearted Britons, &c. 


a 
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104 Jack Whiskey ; a Song. 


II. 

In the year ninety see when the Croppies were busy, 
Our best of good Kings and his laws to defy, 

Jack’s head with Republican fancies grew dizzy, 
His finger he long’d to dip into the pie. 

But his heart in the midst of his fine projects fail’d him, 
He mounted his prution, in PETTICOATSs clad ; 

Was hunted and eaught, and when nobody bail’d him, 
Was pack’d off to prison forlorn and sad, 

: Ye true-hearted Britons, &e. 


Tif. 
For weeks and for months there he lay, says the story, 
Lock’d up with the rascally foes of the Crown ; 
While the true sons of Erin, with honour and glory, 
Stood firm on their post till the Croppies lay down. 
Then homewards he sneaked, all} his perils escaping, 
The rope, and the hatchet, and Botany Bay, 
And, other old crafty Republicans aping, 
Abuses the mercy that let him away. 
Ye true-hearted Britons, &c. 


IV. 

Ye grave Covenanters, so solemn and steady, 
Ye sober Seceders, come tell me, I say, 

Have you ever heard Jack, when with Innishow’n heady, 
’Gainst heinous aputrrry lecture and pray? 

Have ye seen him on sabbaths, when homeward retarning, 
Meet English and Irishmen round his abode, 

With eye-balls and cheeks like a bone-fire burning, 
And tumble down, drunk, from his horse on the road. 

Ye true-hearted Britons, &c. 


V. 

If Jack holds any longer his old situation, ~ 
His care of the People will come pretty dear ; 

His frolics and freaks in REFORMING THE NATION, 
Have cost us al five hundred a year. 

Then let us be wise, boys, tho’ hearty and jolly, 
A caution in time is still useful to man; 

Let us leave poor old Jack to his mischievous folly, 
And keep out of trouble as long as we can. 

Ye true-hearted Britons, &c, 
Tamlaght O’Crilly, 


March |, 1817. 





The Review of Gandolphy will be continued at intervals. 











